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Pilots of our Military Services have been flying Martin 
aircraft since 1913. They are the men who made famous 
the Martin reputation for building dependable aircraft. 
They know Martin aircraft. And they know that for the 
past 34 years Martin has consistently produced depend- 
able, advanced-design aircraft for our Military Services. 


Now, great new Martin planes are on the way. For the 
Army Air Forces, the XB-48 . . . with six jet engines. 
For the Navy, the P4M-1. . . with two jet and two 
conventional engines. And the speedy new twin-engine 
Martin 2-0-2 airliners, whose design is ideal for ;conver- 
sion to military use. 


Latest development in the more advanced field of 
rocketry is the Neptune, the first of 10 experimental 
rockets being built by Martin for the Navy. These huge 
45-foot rockets are designed to make flights of more than 
235 miles above the earth. They are the first all-American 
long-range missiles of supersonic speeds. Other studies 


"A MARTIN REPUTATION 
MADE FAMOUS BY MEN WHO FLY 


and experiments include electronics . . . jet propulsion 
. . « trans-sonic speeds plastics materials 
and alloys . . . as well as advanced-design aircraft. 
Look to Martin Research for great advances in new 
scientific fields|§ THz Gienn L. Martin Company, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 
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‘copter photo of warehouse fire, 
Portland, April 9, 1947. 
Courtesy Oregon Journal 
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gets there first 


To the helicopter fire lines are no prob- 
lem, nor crowds, nor tough terrain. The 
reporter gets the news faster. The pho- 
tographer shoots a pictorial record that’s 
at home on the front page. 


Portland’s wide-awake Oregon Journal 
has owned a Bell Helicopter since last 
spring —“primarily to enable the news 
rooms to cover the news with more speed 
and accuracy.” For the Gannett papers 
in the East, as for the Journal, Bell Heli- 
copters are handling spot news breaks. 


BELL HELICOPTER 
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Still other Bell Helicopters are making 
news for the Los Angeles Herald and 
Express and for the New York Journal- 
American. They have visited ships at sea 
... welcomed foreign dignitaries... fol- 
lowed parades ... even delivered a beauty 
queen to the judges’ stand. Says pub- 
lisher William Randolph Hearst, Jr.: 
“Because of its. flying technique you 
can’t beat it on short-range news and 
photo jobs.” 


You can’t beat it at other jobs, either: 
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from coast to coast and overseas, Bell 
Helicopters are saving time and earning 
money for their owners. They’re dusting 
crops, spraying orchards. They’re speed- 
ing mail and merchandise, hunting oil, 
prospecting for hidden ore deposits. 


The Bell Helicopter can do... ata 
remarkably low operational cost. For 
all the facts about The Modern Magic 
Carpet*, write Helicopter Division, Bell 
Aircraft Corporation, P. O. Box 1, Buf- 
falo 5, New York. 


‘ 


PRODUCT OF BELL Aercraft CORPORATION 


PIONEERS IN JET-PROPULSION, RADIO-CONTROLLED FLIGHT AND SUPERSONIC 
AIRCRAFT FOR THE U. S. ARMY AND NAVY. DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE 
WORLD'S ‘FIRST COMMERCIALLY LICENSED HELICOPTERS FOR LAND AND WATER. 


“T.M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES ©1947 B.A.C. 























































Time for a Check-up? 


AFA MEMBERSHIP 


AIR FORCE SUBSCRIPTION 


CHECK THE DATE OF EXPI- 
RATION ON YOUR AFA 
MEMBERSHIP CARD 


Planes, guns and AFA mem- 
berships need checking. May- 
be it’s time to haul three bucks 
out of your pocket and make 
sure you stay with the air 
force “gang” and with AIR 
FORCE Magazine for another 
year. 


IF DUES ARE DUE 
SEND THREE BUCKS TO: 


Air Force Association 
1616 K Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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How high can your oil temperature go? 


When oil temperature goes dangerously high, the lubricant be- 
comes too thin. Since thin oil cannot provide an effective seal, 
your engine is plagued with blow-by and the danger of stuck- 
rings. Oil temperature should be held within your engine 
manufacturer’s specified limits, Until the perfection of RPM 
Compounded Aviation Oil with its adhering agent and oxidation 
inhibitor, 200° F. was considered the top limit. With “RPM,” 
however, the margin of safety has been considerably increased 
and operation at higher temperatures can be tolerated. 








Standard engineers constantly test Chevron Aviation Gasoline 
with devices like this electronic pressure-recording machine. This 
and other special tests mean more powerful punch in Chevron 
Aviation Gasoline that gets you to the airport you ordinarily 
couldn’t quite make because it provides greater range. To con- 
sistently get long range, and resulting economy, stick with 
“Chevron”... like the leading manufacturers and airlines in the 
West who use Chevron Aviation Gasoline exclusively. 
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Hazardous to clean engines with gasoline 


en ee Ae ee, _ ee 


It is the flash point of a petroleum product that determines how 
safely you can handle it. Gasoline, when used to wipe off a plane, 
in addition to damaging fabrics and other materials, is hazardous 
because of its low flash point. RPM Aviation Solvent, highly 
refined with a high flash point, has a volatility range which 
prevents it from drying too rapidly for thorough cleaning of 
all metal planes and engine parts, and it can also be safely used 
to remove spots and oil stains from fabrics. 
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y Chevron National Credit Cards Available AVIATION . Famous 

d For private flyers, good at airports throughout the United GASOLINE Standard of 


States, Canada and Alaska. If you reside in the West, 
write Standard of California, 225 Bush Street, Room 
1618, San Francisco 20, California or ask the Standard 
Airport Dealer at your field for an application blank. 


California products 
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SPECIAL FINANCING SERVICE 
to OFFICERS 


And Certain Grades of Noncommissioned 


Officers 


Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard and Public 
Health Service 


* 


By an Organization Founded Twenty-two 
Years Ago for the Purpose of Rendering - 
Financial Assistance to Officer Personnel 
at the Lowest Possible Rates. !t Will Pay 


You to Investigate. Address Dept. A. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


Long Beach, Calif. 
Ocean-Center Bidg. 


Panama City, Fla. 
204 East Fourth St. 


Columbus, Ga. 
349 Martin Bidg. 


Warrington, Fila. 
Carpenter Bidg. 


Honolulu, T. H. 
Pier (1 Bidg. 


Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Med.-Professional Bidg. 

















INCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER! 


Get Your 
INSTRUMENT and AIRLINE 
TRANSPORT RATING HZocee/ 


Train at AMERICAN FLYERS—the world’s largest In- 
strument and Airline Transport School — and insure 
YOUR future in aviation. American Flyers has trained 
more pilots for the Airlines than any other school in 
the country—MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
COMBINED! 


If you want the most modern and efficient flight in- 
struction—whether you are a veteran or civilian pilot 
—write to us for our free booklet outlining the courses 
we have to offer. 


VETERANS:-|}- Your certificate of eligibility 


from the Veterans Administration is all you need to 
enroll at government expense for any of our courses 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights! 

Courses start at any time—no waiting! Ne 





















MEACHAM FIELD FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please send me FREE Booklet A-2 and date on 
(2 INSTRUMENT 
CD AIRLINE TRANSPORT 





O CiVIAN 
© VETERAN 





NAME. 





STREET. 





City, 








You Said It Department 


Gentlemen: 
Just finished reading Air Mail in the 


June issue, and I have something to get 
off my chest. 

I noticed that quite a few of the boys 
are a bit upset because their particu- 
lar outfit hasn’t been publicized suf- 
ficiently. After thinking about the situ- 
ation, I asked myself the same question 
that these other fellows evidently asked 
themselves, and I came up with the 
feeling that perhaps my outfit has been 
a bit neglected. What outfit am I talk- 
ing about? The Army Air Forces Train- 
ing Command. 

After I graduated from twin-engine 
advanced, my active duty assignment 
was Basic Instructor, Courtland AAF 
in Alabama. Naturally, I was “T’ed 
off” but I soon came to learn that “some- 
one had to do it” and there was noth- 
ing to do but grin and bear it. I rode 
the Vultee “Vibrator” in the back seat 
for about 1200 hours in eighteen 
months, and finally came to enjoy it. 
Thought nothing of shooting thirty-five 
landings in one afternoon—used to get 
a hell of a thrill out of circling in middle 
zone three for hours at night—chan- 
delles—lazy eights—stalls—forced land- 
ings, etc., etc. Just about the time when 
your students were getting the feel of 
the left rudder they would go on to ad- 
vanced and a new bunch of boys would 
show up at the flight line full of the 
most horrible stories about how the BT- 
13 was a killer, and off we'd go again in- 
to the wild blue yonder to do a few snap 
rolls. 

What I’m trying to say is that we 
have had lots and lots of publicity about 
our really fine ex-Air Corps. We all 
know about the 8th and the 20th and all 
the rest, but who had a major role in 
training these men? That is the $64 
question. And what recognition have 
these men been given? All you read 
about the training schools was a small 
article in the obituary section stating 
that so-and-so was killed while on a 
routine training mission from such-and- 
such field in South Podunk. 

Seriously though, the instructors in 
all phases did a big job and to my 
knowledge have had no recognition. 
Perhaps everyone is mad at us for the 
chewing we did on their fannies. 

Richard H. Childs 
Capt., ACR 
Lexington, Mass. 


Nobody’s mad. Early in the war, Lt. 
Gen. Barton K. Yount, CG of the 
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Training Command, called his small 
staff together in a 13th floor alcove of 
the T & P Building in Fort Worth and 
concluded an outline of AAFTC’s mis- 
sion with the words, “Gentlemen, if we 
fail in the assignment we have under- 
taken here today, the United States 
will lose the war.” Reader Childs and 
other Training Command alumni 
should get considerable satisfaction 
from the knowledge that they did not 
fail in such an important assignment 
—even though the publicity was lack- 
ing. ° 


Missions and Mules 
Gentlemen: 


I cannot let Mr. Burket’s letter in 
the June issue go unanswered. 

Combat Cargo did a spectacular job 
in the CBI and I would like to see them 
get the publicity they so richly deserve. 
I believe though that Mr. Burket ex- 
panded his chest beyond the limits for 
which it was stressed. 

As a former pilot and member of the 
Second Mobile Air Transport Squad- 
ton composed of ATC personnel at- 
tached to the 20th Air Force, we op- 
erated the first C-46s in China and 
were among the last to leave. During 
this time, we flew reverse Hump and 
forward area missions. I spent a year 
of flying in China and I have never 
seen Combat Cargo fly in weather that 
ATC was not flying in. ATC operated 
C-46s in and out of every strip used by 
Combat Cargo 46s in China and did it 
by night as well as by day. ATC op- 
erated at maximum gross load limits. I 
know that both outfits exceeded these 
limits in certain times of emergency. 

Mr. Burket may well be proud of the 
4th Com. Car. I remember them when 
they operated out of Item Mike with us. 
The only thing Combat Cargo did that 
ATC didn’t do, night and day, was fly 


drop missions and mules. 


Henry M. Baker 
High Point, N. C. 





Next Month 


Coming as it did within a week 
after the signing of the National Se- 
curity Act, Air Force Day 1947 will 
long be remembered as one of, the 
happiest and most important days in 
the AAF’s history. As a souvenir of 
the occasion AIR ForRCE will publish 
in the next issue a complete picture 
story of Air Force Day activities from 
coast to coast. Watch for this special 
feature in your October issue of AIR 
FORCE. 
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Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 172 mph; Range, 750 miles 


A Great New “Equalizer” for the 


Business frontier... the BONANZA 


NE INDIAN on a horse could send 
Q a dozen arrows at a Texas Ranger 
before the Ranger could dismount to 
use his long rifle. But to this unequal 
duel came Samuel Colt’s “equalizer”— 
the six shooter—which stopped the 
Rangers’ enemies in their tracks. 

To today’s business frontier comes 
an equally potent “equalizer’—the 
Bonanza, an airplane built for busi- 
ness, giving town and city business- 
man alike new mobility and range. 

The four-place Bonanza is a fast 
airplane, cruising at 172 mph, but 
does it with the economy of 165 hp at 
a cost as low as one cent per passenger 
mile! Add the Bonanza’s limousine- 
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like luxury, its quietness, and its easy 
maneuverability in and out of the 
smallest fields—and you have air trans- 
portation that is tailored to fit the busi- 
nessman’s needs! 

The Bonanza comes fully equipped 
—two-way radio, landing lights, in- 
struments, heater, electric retractable 
landing gear, flaps, controllable pro- 
peller and other refinements. Your 
Beechcraft distributor will be glad to 


is. 





CORPORATION 


Sewiuel Ce 
hf ae ol inventor of the revolver—the great. “equalizer” 


which figured so dramatically in our conquest of the West 


Vulter KH. Beech, pioneer in 


aeronautics, who produced the Beechcraft 
Bonanza as a modern “equalizer” in business 
transportation, 


» & e 


demonstrate it—and to discuss its 
adaptability to your transportation 
needs. We are still filling a large back- 
log of orders. Additional ones will be 
filled in sequence. 


Beech Aircraft 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 












































FLY TWA 


to the 


AIR FORCE 
CONVENTION 


* FASTEST, FINEST WAY to 
go to the first annual AFA Con- 
vention is, of course, to fly—and 
no airline flies faster, or offers 
finer service, than TWA. 


* MOST FREQUENT SERVICE 
direct to Columbus is provided 
by TWA—whose vast number 
of daily flights from principal 
cities, coast to coast, is matched 
by no other airline. 


* NEARLY EVERY CITY in 
the country is either served by 
TWA or linked to TWA by a 


connecting airline. 


Contact the nearest ticket 
office of TWA or a con- 
necting airline—or see 
your travel agent. 


Every TWA passenger flight also 
carries mail and cargo 


TRANS WoRLD AIRLINE 




















This Month 


The Cover 

Don’t get the idea that composite covers like this month’s 
are easy to come by. Offhand, one just has to get an idea, 
find the pictures, stick them together and presto—cover. 

Only it’s not that easy. 

After looking at every portrait of Billy Mitchell extant in 
New York City, both in private and public collections, the 
editors finally located one that showed the crucified prophet 
of American airpower in a triumphant mood. This had to be 
combined with a typical Air Force member with a similar 
expression. The task took an entire week, but everyone in 
the shop agreed afterwards that the result was worth the 
effort. 


Without Power 


It is popularly conceded that the only true aerial sports- 
men are the glider pilots. Annually, the experts at flight with- 
out power get together to lower international records. This 
year, the hot flats at Wichita Falls, Texas, were the official 
site. The pictures and reporting for the article Soaring— 
Strictly for The Record (See .pages 22-23), were furnished 
by two former 8th Air Force photographers, the brothers 
Sid and Ben Ross, currently of Brooklyn. 

As a sporting event, the Wichita Falls Meet was first-rate. 
It brought forth more than a few new and radical gliders, 
built in the light of the latest developments in aerodynamics 
and structures. There appeared to be enough foreign compe- 
tition to give the event an international flavor. 

There was only one sad feature. When the meet closed, 
some of the unsuccessful competitors had to sell their watches 
and personal gear to finance their trips home. This sort of 
thing indicates an urgent need for a change in the method 
of sponsoring such competitions. Participation in things 
like the national gliding conclave should be, to some degree, 
a nation-wide enterprise. If the Wichita Falls Chamber of 
Commerce can go to the expense and trouble of locating and 
sponsoring such a meet, other municipal organizations, ath- 
letic clubs, Chambers of Commerce and the like, might pass 
the proverbial hat to see that the competitors at least break 
even on expenses. If this sort of minimum were guaranteed, 
competitors might be able to put more money into the gliders 
themselves, and we might see some of those international 
marks held by Germans and Russians come to us next year. 


Hunk of Globe 


Next to squaring the circle, flattening the globe ranks as a 
top mathematical impossiblity. Chartmakers and cartographers 
have been trying ingenious compromises known as projections 
ever since the Egyptian navigators sailed round Africa in 
seven years. Even Columbus knew the faults of his crude 
maps and considered hauling a large globe with him. How- 
ever, on the Santa Maria, space was at a minimum, so Chris 
just guessed at the mathematical error and crossed his 
fingers. 

It was the great versatility of modern plastics that made 
the solution to this mathematical dilemma possible. Because 
our modern acrillics can be shaped with ease and accuracy, it 
is possible to lift portable sections of a seventeen-foot replica 
of the earth, and carry it aboard the airplane, so that navi- 
gational calculations can be made with hairline accuracy as 
the modern airplane moves at increasing speeds. In Spherical 
Navigation (See pages 32-33) inventor-navigator Col. Carl 
J. Crane tells how his new system takes the guesswork out 
of global flying as jet power turns the science of flight from 
aerodynamics to ballistics. 
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UZZLE 


Of all the ways of saving up a tidy 
sum of money, one of the easiest and 
safest ways is to invest your money in 
U. S. Bonds. 

You can buy Bonds either through 
the Payroll Savings Plan at your place of 
business—or if the Payroll Plan is not 


available to you, but you do have a 
checking account, through the Bond-a- 
Month Plan at your local bank. 

Both ways repay you $4 for every $3 
you save, by the time your Bonds mature. 
Choose the sum you can afford from the 
chart on the right. Start saving today! 


Permission Peter Arno 
©The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


® Station Scene, 1957. Find the man who is getting a steady income from 
e@ U.S. Savings Bonds. He was smart enough to start buying, back in 1947. 





Save 
each week 


AND YOU WILL HAVE 





In 1 Year 


In 5 Years 


In 10 Years 





$2.50 


$130.00 


$668.97 


$1,440.84 





3.75 


195.00 


1,004.20 


2,163.45 





7.50 


390.00 


2,009.02 


4,329.02 





12.50 


650.00 


3,348.95 


7,217.20 








18.75 





975.00 





5,024.24 





10,828.74 





Save the easy, automatic way ...with U.S. Savings Bonds 





‘ Contributed by this magazine 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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THE CADETS 


are flying again! 





This year, for the first time since 
the war, civilians may qualify for 
appointment as Aviation Cadets. 
Reactivation of the Aviation Cadet 
Program offers selected young men 
an opportunity to learn to fly that 
cannot be duplicated anywhere at 
any price — and is typical of the 
Air Forces’ efforts to give qualified 
men every opportunity to win 
commissions. 

Applicants for Cadet appoint- 
ment must be single, between 18 


10 





and 26!/2 years old, and have com- 
pleted at least one-half the credits 
leading to a college degree*. Fol- 
lowing successful completion of 
the course, Cadets will be commis- 
sioned Second Lieutenants, AUS, 
and assigned to pilot duty with the 
Army Air Forces. 

You can help the Air Forces 
greatly by bringing this outstand- 
ing opportunity to the attention of 
the kind of men you think will mea- 
sure up to the high standards 


required. By doing so, you will as- 
sure your Air Forces of getting the 
high-caliber men it takes to main- 
tain vital post-war commitments. 
Full details on the Cadet program 
are available at any U. S. Army 
Recruiting Station and at AAF 


bases. 
* 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN YOU KNOW 
TO FLY WITH THE AVIATION CADETS! 


U.S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


* Academic requirements will be waived if applicant can pass AAF mental examination. 
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pe thirty-year fight for equality and nwo World Wars h 


























or thirty years the US Army Air Forces had argued be- 

fore Congress for equal rank with the Army and Navy. 
The airplane, air officers said, had interjected a third di- 
mension into the old two dimensional concept of ground and 
sea warfare. The Air Force, they argued, could not be denied 

. equality without prejudice to national security. © 

But the Congress of the United States was hard to con- 
vince. Over the long years the Congressional Record became 
ponderous and dull with testimony—not all of it relevant— 
both for and against the proposal. Names like Wilbur, 
Daniels, Morrow, Leahy, Mitchell, Andrews, Arnold, For- 
restal and Marshall moved across the pages of the Record as 
first one man and then his successor picked up the torch for 
the side he thought right. 

This year, as the Eightieth Congress was about to adjourn 
for the summer, the argument seemed to many no nearer con- 
clusion than it had been on at least a half-dozen other oc- 
casions. Supporters of both contingents had already begun 
to withdraw to reform their battle lines for another offensive 
next year. Then, on the very eve of the fortieth birthday of 
the AAF Congress took action. Senate approval came first. 
Then on July 25th the House of Representatives sent the 
National Security Act of 1947 to the President without con- 
test and by voice vote. 

Some of the more publicity-conscious AAF representatives 
hurried to suggest that the President withhold his signature 
until Air Force Day six days hence. But Mr. Truman, who 


had waited impatiently for nearly two years for this oppor- * 


tunity, didn’t wait. He signed it the very next morning in the 
cabin of the “Sacred Cow” just before taking off for the 
bedside of his-dying mother. It was to become law sixty days 
later, or at such other time as the new Secretary of Defense 
took office, whichever was earlier. Thus, a week before it 
had become age forty, life had really begun for the United 
States Air Force. As AFA President Jimmy Doolittle com- 
mented, “This is the day Billy Mitchell dreamed of.” 


The Background 

Brigadier General William Mitchell had been commander 
of the Air Service in France in World War I. In the fall of 
1919 he returned to this country with a chest full of decora- 
tions from four different countries and a notebook full of new 
ideas about air power. The decorations he tucked in the 
nearest bureau drawer, the notes on air power he tucked in 
the laps of both House and Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittees. From his wartime experience Mitchell was con- 
vinced that the influence of air power on the ability of one 


nation to impress its will on another would be decisive in. 


subsequent conflicts. As he put it, “Aviation is the first of 
our arms that will enter into combat, and it is upon a favorable 
air decision that the whole fate of war may depend.” Dis- 
gusted with the lopsided emphasis the US was then placing 
on a strong Navy, Mitchell also asserted that an airplane 
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could sink any battleship afloat and that if the US continued 
to regard its fleet as “the first line of defense” without also 
building a strong air force, it would be at the mercy of any 
enemy with more planes and foresight. 

To this the Navy took exception, and so it was that while 
it could hardly be considered germaine to the subject, the 
whole argument for an independent air force suddenly fo- 
cused on the question of whether or not an airplane could 
sink a battleship. There were many tests. The Alabama and 
the Indiana were attacked in Chesapeake Bay in 1920; the 
cruiser Frankfurt and the Ostfriesland went down off the 
Virginia Capes in the summer of 1921. The New Jersey and 
the Virginia were destroyed off Cape Hatteras in 1923. And 
there were others. But unfortunately no conclusions 
were drawn. Instead, the argument became a battle of per- 


sonalities. The impatient and vituperative Mitchell decried. 


“ 


naval officers as stubborn “mossbacks.” The Navy, in angry 
sarcasm, called Mitchell a would-be “admiral.” With forced 
decorum the Navy General Board reported to President 
Coolidge in 1922 that “latest battleships can withstand any 
probable attack from aircraft or submarines. The airship 
has some valuable characteristics, but due to great vulnera- 
bility is of doubtful value in war. . . Airplanes cannot occupy 
territory, nor can they exercise control of the sea. The battle- 
ship of the future can be so designed as to distribution of 
her armor and as to interior subdivision that she will not be 
subject to fatal damage from the air. Of the weapons of 
today, the gun, the air bomb, the torpedo and the mine, the 
gun is considered by far the most important.” 

Mitchell was enraged. Having already sunk three battle- 
ships, he offered to sink as many more as necessary to prove 
again his still disputed claims. Finally, because of his “intem- 
perate” charges, he was relieved as Assistant Chief of the 
Army Air Service and reduced from Brigadier to his perma- 
nent rank of Colonel. But even this had little effect. Mitchell 
took his campaign to the public through the press. He warned 
of our vulnerability from the Arctic—an admonition we 
are just now beginning to fully comprehend. He prophesied 
that the airplane would one day send the Navy below the 
surface in submarines—a program which the Navy itself is 
now emphasizing. And always he decried the “mossbacks.” 

In September 1925, after the dirigible Shenandoah had 
gone to pieces in an electric storm in Ohio, Mitchell accused 
both Army and Navy air officers of “almost criminal negli- 
gence.” He was immediately called to Washington to face 
courts-martial under the 96th Article of War. Within three 
months he was convicted and dropped from active duty for 
five years. But rather than remain “under wraps” Mitchell 
resigned his commission and carried on the crusade as 4 
civilian until his death from a heart ailment in 1936. With 
him died the spark that had kept the flame for an independent 
air force alive as a public issue for more than a decade. 


Followers of Billy Mitchell continued the fight behind the 
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scenes, but the next American battleship to be sunk was 


at Peat! Harbor. 


World War Il 

Willing or unwilling, the exigencies of World War II 
forced fhe Army, Navy and AAF into a “shotgun wedding” 
sort of unification. The lack of coordination which made 
Pearl Harbor possible proved what Mitchell never could. In 
Washington a presidential order created the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to meet and discuss common problems at regular inter- 
vals. In the field, supreme command was given to the rank- 
ing officer of whichever service was primarily involved. But 
even this was not completely satisfactory. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff could take action only by unanimous consent, and 
more than once precious time was sacrificed in haggling. In 
several instances questions were actually referred to the 
President “without recommendation.” 

The field system had its weak spots too. In the Pacific, for 
example, Navy and Army spheres merged as the war drew 
close to the Japanese home islands. Co-commands and di- 
vided authority, with the attendant confusion, were the in- 
evitable result. There was only one answer: To make the mili- 
tary “marriage” legal. 


The Long Wedding March 


But a long tune was to be played on Capitol Hill before 
the participants reached the altar. And, as it turned out, 
the melody was nearly as dissonant with pro and con argu- 
ments as the Billy Mitchell hearings had been twenty-five 
years earlier. On October 18, 1945, Army Chief of Staff 
Marshall appeared beforé the Senate’ Military Affairs 





Committee on behalf of a unified command. “The national 
security is a single problem and it cannot be provided for on a 
piecemeal basis,” he said. Citing need for a combination of 
land, sea and air forces, he argued that without it there was 
“little hope that we will be able to maintain through the 
years a military posture that will secure for us a lasting peace.” 
Twenty-one months of debate followed. (See pages 17 and 
18) Finally the vows were pronounced on July 26, 1947. 

No one pretends that the National Security Act is a pana- 
cea. It is a compromise and an experiment. Time will un- 
doubtedly dictate many changes and amendments. If the law 
is to be successful, it must create a military establishment 
that is modern, mobile, well coordinated, and possessed of 
clearly defined authority. Still to be decided is the irritating 
question of where naval air authority ends and Air Force 
responsibility begins. Still to be provided for is a system of 
cooperation between the three services at the operating level 
as well as at the top. Still to come are the increased economies 
which can only be achieved through the avoidance of dupli- 
cation, multiple use of equipment, and a combined training 
program—and the even greater economies which will be 
realized only when it is possible to draw on one air force for 
the requirements of all other services. 

But first things come first. With all of its delinquencies 
the new law is far and away from the most important piece 
of military legislation since the Navy was separated from 
the War Department in 1798. For the first time in history 
the “third dimension” has assumed equal stgture with the 
other two. In that respect, at least, Billy Mitchell’s dream 
has come true. 








Smiles weren't always this broad during the two years in 
which unification was aborning. Principal figures in final 
compromise bill were Navy Secretary James Forrestal and 








War Secretary Robert Patterson (seated) and (rear from left) 
Maj. Gen. Lauris Norstad, Adm. W. D. Leahy, Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower, Adm. Chester Nimitz and V-Adm. F. Sherman. 
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FWP NG LiFe BEGINS AT FORTY 


HE crusade for a separate air arm was launched by Briga- 

dier General Billy Mitchell the moment he came back 
from France in 1919. To the distress of those who regarded 
the Navy as the nation’s first line of defense, Mitchell at- 
tacked the battleship—literally and figuratively—in his at- 
tempt to prove the potency of warfare’s new “third dimen- 
sion. 


CO a eee 


1 Time after time Mitchell went before Congress to explain as 
** patiently as his impetuosity would permit the need for an 
independent air arm. Here he is shown holding a piece of twisted 
armor plate from a battleship destroyed by one of his planes. 


R UT in spite of the fact that Mitchell sent tens of thousands 
of tons of the Navy to the bottom of the ocean, official 
Washington refused to see the point. Angrily he charged that 
“no navy will be able to exist against air attack unless it ob- 
tains an absolute air decision beforehand; and, as an air serv- 
ice will eventually be able to sink any warship, there will be 
no use in maintaining these expensive instruments for na- 
tional security.” To which the Navy, in the person of its 
Secretary, Josephus Daniels, replied, “If Admiral Mitchell 
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BILLY. BRASS AND BATTLESHIPS — 




























After the 1920 Alabama bombing in Chesapeake Bay, the Navy 





decided it would “not seriously consider ‘Admiral Mitchell's’ sug- ‘te 
gestion that former transports be converted into plane carriers.” a 





] Navy Secretary Josephus Daniels was one of Mitchell’s most 
* caustic critics. It was he who mockingly nicknamed him ‘‘Ad- 
miral Mitchell.” Later Daniels became staunch supporter of 
air power, testified for separate air force in 1945 hearings. 


doesn’t handle bombs any more accurately than he handles 
facts, I should be perfectly willing to let him bomb me all 
day long.” The debate got nowhere. In the meantime it be- 
came apparent the “pest’s” number was up. In the spring of 
1925 he was dropped as Assistant Chief of the Army Air 
Service, and by Christmas of the same year he had been tried 
by court-martial and convicted of violation of the 96th 
Article of War. He was “suspended” from the army for five 
years. 
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Pride of German Navy before Mitchell demolished it was the 
battleship Ostfriesland. In 1921 two of Mitchell’s 2000-lb bombs 
sent it to bottom of the Virginia Capes in 25 minutes. 





v, 





3 During course of the hearings there 
* were boards and committees appointed 
to “study developments in aviation’ and to 
“investigate the military potential of the 
airplane.” Mitchell claimed these were 
“stalling techniques” invented by Navy to 
avoid decision and action. Above, Navy 
General Board appointed in 1924 by Dan- 
iels. 


The “‘self-invited’’ court-martial came in 5 Officially Mitchell was quieted, but as a 


™. 1925. Defiant, Mitchell faces court as civilian he kept talking and fighting 
it pronounces him guilty. He must have until his death in 1936. A @sser man’s 
nown verdict was foregone conclusion. heart would have been broken years before. 
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LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY 


WAR-THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING......... 


After Billy Mitchell's death the Arnolds and the Andrews, the forced a ‘shotgun wedding” of the services that the public at large 
Spaatz and the Eakers carried on the fight. But their work was was again reminded of the crying need for unification. Above 
done largely behind the scenes. It was not until World War II is artist's conception of the “unified” invasion of Sicily. 


Pearl Harbor put a dramatic, tragic end to any questions therg may War-time unification was achieved at top level by the formation 
have been concerning the necessity of close coordination be- of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who met regularly to discuss mutual 
tween the services. This was what happened when it was lacking. problems. But action could only be taken if all agreed. 
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POSTWAR-ano more pepare 


WW the war’s bitter but valuable experience safely behind, there 

seemed little excuse for any further procrastination. But procrastina- 

tion there was—nearly two years of it during which time the “pros” and M. 
the “cons” argued back and forth in debate that to the oldsters must gail a je could ‘at 
have been shamefully reminiscent of the Billy Mitchell days. (Continued a Sa 
on page 18) 


8 


Gen. Eisenhower testified ‘“‘one of the most Adm. Ernest J. King contended that ‘‘the Gen. Jacob Devers, Army Ground Forces 
* important and least understood factors in * net result of the consolidation proposed * commanding General, told Congress his 
modern war is that it is essentially a matter of would be further separation.” He proposed, experience led to conclusion that “‘unifica- 
i perfect teamwork—regardless of color or de- “consolidation of diplomatic, civilian, indus- tion is the only way to secure maximum co- 
! sign of the uniforms our men may be wearing.” trial and manpower efforts in security council.” operation necessary for national security.” 


Adm. William F. Halsey Jr. denounced bill 5 War Secretary Patterson brought up topic A “With all the earnestaess at my com- 


* as a “‘wild-cat scheme.” He preferred the of research: “There must be ample funds »-mand,’’ Hap Arnold told Congress, “I 
wartime SOP, testifying that “despite occasion- for technological development. But (we can’t) say the security of this country and the 
al delays, coordination was achieved most sat- take from those funds merely to perpetuate maintenance of peace demand our military 
isfactorily through Joint Chiefs of Staff.” wasteful practices of separate army and navy.” establishment include a co-equal air arm.” 
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ee AND MORE AND MORE AND MORE 2 we we ew ove 


(Continued from page 17) Undoubtedly the men who par- hanky-panky, we would now be nearing the end of the two- | 
ticipated in the wearisome debate, both for and against, were year period the Air Force anticipates it will take to make the Hi 
convinced that they were arguing in the interest of national switchover. As it is, the long haul is just beginning. In the 
security. But it is also undeniably true that the time lost will USSR, where unification was accomplished shortly after the 
never be recovered. Had the bill been passed without the war, the program is far advanced. 
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7 The army’s Gen. Brehon Sommervelle, 8 Navy Secretary Forrestal was cautious. He 9 Marine Gen. Vandegrift would have none 


Service Forces Chief, pointed out, “‘com- * reminded Congress, “It poses a drastic re- « of it. “I feel the question of a separate air 
bined procurement (in war) would have organization of a system for ‘common defense’ force is one .that confronts the army. If the 
eliminated situations where Navy bought under provisions of our constitution which we army desires to separate its air arm from its curl 
towels while the army had an excess.” have developed over a period of many years.” ground arm that is within its own province.” 
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10 Fleet Adm. Chester Nimitz, Naval Op- 11 Jimmy Doolittle said bluntly, “We must 12 Adm. William Leahy thought it was “ques- 

e erations Chief, suggested, “somehow * mot permit pride or misplaced confidence * tionable to say the least whether the Army 
this country appears to have sensed the need in any outdated weapon to interfere with this General Staff organization and the Navy coun- 
of competition and friction of ideas.” Uni- nation’s future welfare. Every dollar .. . terpart can be reconciled into one without detri- 
- fication, he felt, would destroy incentive. must give greatest possible return in security.” ment to both.”’ So the debate went on until . . . 
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3 U NTI L JULY 26, 1947—“THE DAY BILLY 


His specific recommendations have been well watered 


with compromise, but Billy Mitchell's dream of a separate air arm is 


now law. This is the Executive Order: 


Y virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
B and laws of the United States, and as President of the 
United States and Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, I hereby prescribe the follow- 
ing assignment of primary functions and responsibilities to 


the three armed services. 


Section I—The Common Missions of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 


1. To support and defend the Constitution of the United 


States against all enemies, foreign or 
domestic. 

2. To maintain, by timely and 
effective military action, the security 
of the United States, its possessions 
and areas yital to its interest. 

3. To uphold and advance the 
national policies and interests of the 
United States. 

4. To safeguard the internal se- 
curity of the United States as di- 
rected by higher authority. 

5. To conduct integrated opera- 
tions on the land, on the sea, and in 
the air necessary for these purposes. 

In order to facilitate the accom- 
plishment of the foregoing missions 
the armed forces shall formulate in- 
tegrated plans and make coordinated 
preparations. Each service shall ob- 
serve the general principles and ful- 
fill the specific functions outlined 
below, and shall make use of the 
personnel, equipment and facilities 
of the other services in all cases 
where economy and _ effectiveness 
will thereby be increased. 


Section Il—Functions Of the United States Army 


General 


The United States Army includes land combat and serv- 
ice forces and such aviation and water transport as may be 
organic therein. It is organized, trained and equipped pri- 
marily for prompt and sustained combat incident to opera- 
tions on land. The Army is responsible for the preparation of 
land forces necessary for the effective prosecution of war, 


for the expansion of peacetime components of the Army to 
meet the needs of war. 


Specific Functions of the Army 


1. To organize, train and equip land forces for: 
A. Operations on land, including joint operations. 


B. The seizure or defense of land areas, including air- 





With the signing of the National Security Act 
of 1947, the bickering ends. Now comes the 
job of making the law work. It won't be easy. 


borne and joint amphibious operations. 
C. The occupation of land areas. 
2. To develop weapons, tactics, technique, organization 
and equipment of Army combat, and service elements, co- 


ordinating with the Navy and the 
Air Force in all aspects of joint con- 
cern, including those which pertain 
to amphibious and airborne opera- 
tions. 


3. To provide, as directed by 
proper authority, such missions and 
detachments for service in foreign 
countries as may be required to sup- 
port the national policies and inter- 
ests of the United States. 


4. To assist the Navy and Air 
Forces in the accomplishment of 
their missions, including the pro- 
vision of common services and sup- 
plies as determined by proper au- 
thority. 


Section Ill—Functions of the 
United States Navy 
General 

The United States Navy includes 
naval combat and service forces, 
naval aviation, and the United 
States Marine Corps. It is organized, 
trained and equipped primarily for 
prompt and sustained combat at sea. 
The Navy is responsible for the 


preparation of naval forces necessary for the effective prose- 


cution of war, and in accordance with integrated joint mo- 


bilization plans, for the expansion of the peacetime com- 


and, in accordance with integrated joint mobilization plans, 
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ponents of the Navy to meet the needs of war. 


Specific Functions of the Navy 


1. To organize, train and equip naval forces for: 
A: Operations at sea, including joint operations. 
B. The control of vital sea areas, the protection of vital 
(Continued on page 43) 
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LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY 


. US ARRAY AIR FORCEX. ... 


o the casual observer, the Air Forces didn’t look much dif- 

ferent on Monday morning, July 28th, than it had on 
Friday afternoon, July 25th. As usual, the snack bars in the 
Pentagon in Washington were filled with coffee drinkers 
accustomed to easing into the new week gradually. There 
was no expression on their faces indicating that it had been 
a momentous weekend. Outside of Headquarters—at March 
and Randolph and Mitchel Fields—AAF personnel picked up 
their duties where they had left them Friday evening, out- 
wardly more concerned with the heat than with the new 
National Security Act. The status of the Air Forces had 
changed drastically on Saturday July 26th, but not its physi- 
ognomy. 

The switch-over will be a long and tedious process. Two 
years have been allowed for the gradual separation of the 
old AAF from the War Department. here will be no im- 
mediate upheavals, but the changes, 
as they come, will be the most mo- 
mentous in Air Force history. The 
first task to be undertaken by Gen- 
eral Carl Spaatz as Chief of Staff of 
the United States Air Force will be 
the forging of a ready-to-fight organ- 
ization “by Christmas.” Under this 
policy, the Air Force will organize 
fifty-five groups at full strength—the 
limit permitted by present appropri- 
ations, but fifteen short of the author- 
ized total. The groups will be divided 
into nineteen bomber, twenty-eight 
fighter, and eight troop carrier units. 
No information has been released as 
to how many of the bomber groups 
will be equipped to drop atomic 
bombs, nor has there been any an- 
nouncement concerning the number 
of fighter groups (or bomber groups 
for that matter) that will have jet 
powered planes. 


Staff Changes 


Next will come the streamlining 
of the headquarters Air Staff. In all 
probability the number of staff chiefs 
who will report directly to General Spaatz will be reduced 
from thirteen to seven. Subordinate to his office, if the pro- 
posal is adopted, will be a Vice Chief of Staff and one 
Deputy Chief of Staff instead of the present two deputies. 

Most drastic staff changes will come at the Assistant Chief 
level. Here the classic A-2, A-3 and A-5 sections will be uni- 
fied under a single Director of Plans and Operations, who 
alone of the three will have direct access to the front office. 
Aside from being renamed “Directors,” the old A-1 and A-4 
chiefs will retain their present. perch on the organization 
chart—co-equal with that of the Director of Plans and Opera- 
tions, the Comptroller and the Director of Research and De- 
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General Carl A. Spaatz 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 


James V. Forrestal 
Secretary of Defense 


velopment. The Comptroller, because of his fiscal duties, 
however, will be given a direct line to the Chief of Staff on 
some functions. 

Under the plan, the Air Council, the Air Inspector, the 
Director of Information, and the Secretary of the Air Staff 
will remain as direct adjuncts of the Office of the Chief of 
Staff. The Air Adjutant General will be attached to the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff. Whether changes similar 
to these will be adopted by headquarters in the field is not 
yet known. 

The three distinctive branches to be retained within the 
Air Force framework will be the Medical Corps, the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department and the Chaplain Corps— 
units in which the officers practice their profession by au- 
thority of law or special sanction. Other officers who belong 
to such branches as the Ordnance Department, the Corps 
of Engineers and the _ Signal 
Corps, but who are on _ duty 
with the Air Forces, will be allowed 
to return to the Army proper within 
the next two years or accept equiva- 
lent commissions and status jn the 
Air Force. At present, however, all 
personnel are “frozen” in their cur- 
rént assignments, regardless of 
branch affiliations, until an “orderly 
separation” of the Air Force from the 
War Department can be undertaken. 

Administrative streamlining will 
also extend to the matter of budget 
presentation—long a festering sore 
in the Air Force hide. Henceforth 
the Air Forces will have the oppor- 
tunity to defend its own budget be- 
fore Congress. Previously the AAF 
could only argue for a little more 
than half of its yearly request. The 
rest—monies which were sought to 
cover services or equipment not pe- 
culiar to the AAF—were defended 
by the War Department. For exam- 
ple, funds contained in the Signal 
Corps budget to provide telephone 
service for the AAF might have been 
adequate, but if the Signal Corps budget was cut by Congress 
the AAF had to take its share of the slice without recourse. 
The resultant snafu was referred to officially as a “state of 
imbalance,” but AAF officers are now confident that under 
unification “the principle of cross-servicing will be made 
fully workable.” 


The Feminine Angle 

Like personnel of the technical branches on duty with 
the AAF, the WACs will be given a chance to return to the 
Army or accept equivalent grade or rank in the new USAF. 
No name for their organization has yet been decided upon, 
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but the tag “Women of the Air Force” which, with a little 
imagination can be abbreviated into WAFS is now being 


considered. 







New grades and ratings for non-commissioned officers and 


enlisted men will be provided for. There will be three 
“supervisory” grades: Chief Airman, and Senior Airman of 
first and second class. These will correspond to the present 


warrant officer category. Non-coms 
with the Army equivalents in 


brackets will be: Senior Airman, : 


defense establishment in all elements of land, séa and air 
warfare, and in the unified command which warfare of the 
future will require. 


Same Old Latrineogram 
Even with unification there seems no immediate prospect 
that the oldest of all latrineograms—the one about a distinc- 






tive uniform—will materialize. Of- 





THE JOB ISN’T DONE 







ficers in Washington consider that 
the subject is of “no moment” when 


third class (master and first ser- 
geants); Airmen, first class (techni- 
cal sergeant); Airman, second class 
(staff sergeant); Airman, third class 


(sergeant); Airman, fourth 


(corporal); Airman, fifth class (pri- 
vate first class); and Airman, sixth 
class. (private). No re-designation of 


At this early date it is not possible to editorial- 
ize on the many weaknesses of the new Na- 
tional Security Act. Actually there is as much 
work to be done to achieve the goals of unifi- 
cation now as before the bill became law. 
class Members of the Air Force Association, which 
fought for Air Force equality as vigorously as 
any group, can be assured that full progress 
reports on the “refinement stage’ will be given 
in this magazine regularly. 


there are so many problems of great- 
er magnitude to wrestle with. They 
do concede, however, that the matter 
will be attended to eventually, and 
that in all probability the new uni- 
form will be a shade between Royal 
Air Force Blue and Navy Blue. 

On the question of deployment, 





officer rank has been indicated. Of- 
ficers will continue to be drawn from 
civilian colleges, from the United 
States Military Academy, the Avi- 
ation Cadet program, and from the 
ranks. Eventually the Air Force 
hopes to have an academy of its own, 
equal in standing to West Point and 
Annapolis. When and if the Air 
Academy becomes a reality, it is 
likely that arrangements will be 
made to interchange cadets in order 
to indoctrinate officers of the new 








it has been announced by General 








Secretary of 
Air Force 
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Chief of Staff 
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Hoyt S. Vandenberg that “In gen- is 
eral the Air Force will be deployed 
so as to maintain our United States 
garrisons at the highest levels con- 
sistent with the requirements of the 
overseas bases.” “This policy,” Gen- 
eral Vandenberg states, “will assist in 
providing for the internal security of 
the United States. It will aid in 
meeting the training requirements 
of all Air Force components, and in 


(Continued on page 43) ' | 
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When revamping of Air Force is over, Headquarters 
will probably look like this. Old A-2, A-3 and A-5 
will come under Director of Plans and Operations. 
Research and Development will get lower status. 
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World and National marks fall as sailplanes rise higher at the 
14th Annual Soaring Classic at Wichita Falls — 


SOARING-STRICTLY FOR 





A pilot’s briefing started the day’s activities at Wichita Falls. Lining up the flight. Richard C. Comey, later declared meet win- 
Here the previous day’s accomplishments were recapitulated, the ner, checks terrain with crew-chief Don Quigley before taking off 
new program outlined, weather data distributed and discussed. for a distance flight in his all-metal Schweitzer  sailplane. 





Secret of Comey’s outstanding performance was drop water bal- Guests from abroad added color to the event. Soaring pioneer Capt. Ralph 
last system which enabled him to decrease wingloading at will. Barnaby talks it over with Soviet observer Lt. Col. A. Y. Galkovsky and 
Here he is supervising loading of 15 gallons into each wing. British entry Capt. Charles Wingfield, seated in his Olympia sailplane. 
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FTER nearly a half century of struggle against eclipse 

by power flying, sailplaning has assumed its place in 

the sport scene as a combination participant-spectator event. 

The recent 14th Annual National Soaring Contest, held at 

Wichita Falls, Texas, finally proved that enough contestants 

turn out for a national conclave to show wide participating 

interest, and that sufficient numbers of paying grandstandees 

are available to make paid admissions a source of supporting 
revenue. 

In recent years, gliding has had a foreign flavor, stemming 
chiefly from the fact that the science was advanced by Ger- 
many after World War I, as a means of circumventing the 
Versailles Treaty. Russia picked it up largely from the Ger- 
mans, and used it as a means of promulgating aviation in- 
terest. The science of flight without power was actually born 
in Santa Clara, California, toward the end of the last cen- 
tury, when John J. Montgomery made his famed 600-foot 
hop in the crudest of machines. 

The development of gliding in the US was slow, primarily 
because it lacked the quasi-military push that it enjoyed 
ibroad. Up to the invasion of Crete, no one in this country 
considered the glider as anything but a sportsman’s vehicle. 
The war established not only a practical place for powerless 
aircraft, but marshalled a wide interest in the sport which 
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Because of flat terrain, most flights were launched by direct airplane tow to a height de- 
termined by the meteorological committee. Here is a PT-17 towing aloft a Pratt-Read sailplane. 





was evidenced in last year’s enthusiastic turnout at Elmira, 
and the unprecedented number of participants in the 1947 
meeting. 

The Wichita Falls contest was unique in many ways, 
chiefly in that it was the first major meet ever held in flat 
country. Lt. Col. A. Y. Galkovsky, the Soviet observer, gazed 
upon the table terrain and asked, “How can you hold a meet 
here—no hills. . .” All impottant launchings were airplane 
tow, and the distance flights depended on the ribbon-like dry 
thermals that rose from the sun-baked flats, and carried the 
gliders upward at rates sometimes reaching 1500 feet per 
minute. 

There were over a thousand launchings which netted 
1743.19 flying hours. Seven records were established by US 
pilots, two of them international. Jack Robinson flew a single- 
place glider 333 miles to Barstow, Texas, for a new US dis- 
tance record. Paul McReady flew to Anson and back for a 
new single-place goal-return international mark of 230 miles. 
Virginia Bénnis established three new women’s marks—a 
distance record of 94 miles, a women’s.goal-return (US) of 
52 miles, and an international women’s single-place altitude 
mark of 7200 feet. In the two-place class, Eugart Yerian set 
a US distance mark of 207 miles, and Lyle Maxey did 104 


miles goal and return, a national record. 
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It will be a reunion “in force’ that descends on Columbus 





‘for the AFA convention this month. And the Capital 
city of the Buckeye State is ready for the attack 








“T understand a reunion of men and women who served with the Air Force 
during the war will be combined with the First Annual Convention of the 
Air Force Association this year. 

“The idea of such a reunion appeals strongly to me. It should bring to- 
gether again the closely knit air team that did so much to win that war. 
I am looking forward to the trip to Columbus this September with the sin- 
cere hope that the Air Force veterans from all over the country will join in 
this first get-together since V-J Day.” 


e@CARL SPAATZ, 
Commanding General. 











w the 15th and 16th of this month, the good people of 

Columbus will learn from first-hand experience what is 
meant by an AAF “attack in force.” For it is on these two 
days, as everyone knows by now, that the Air Force Associ- 
ation will hold its First Annual Convention at the city on 
the banks of the Scioto River. 

The flags and banners are out. Governor Herbert has 
blanketed the State House grounds, across the street from 
Convention Headquarters, with eleven thousand of them, 
and they’re so thick at the corner of Broad and High Streets 
that even the natives are losing their way. 

By official proclamation, Mayor Rhodes has designated the 
15th and 16th as AFA Days, and has called upon all the 
citizens of the town to join in welcoming the conferees. The 
distinguished guests, including Generals Eisenhower, Arnold, 
Spaatz, Kenney, Eaker, Twining and Stratemeyer, The Hon- 
orable W. Stuart Symington, Milton Caniff, Joe E. Brown, 
Jimmy Stewart, Jacqueline Cochran and Eddie Ricken- 
backer, are on their way. At Wright Field squadrons of air- 
planes of the Air Matériel Command are standing by to buzz 





Crews of some of war’s most famous planes are expected to “ren- 
dezvous” at Columbus on September 15th and 16th. Above, the 
crew gathers ‘round ‘Hells Angels,” ETO’s “most fought fortress.” 
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the city in signaling the opening of the conclave. And 
just in case there are any late arrivals at the airport, 
there will be special helicopters to whisk them into town 
before meeting time. 

As C-Hour approaches, it becomes increasingly apparent 
that the event may easily become as much a “reunion” as a 
convention. Lt. General Nathan Twining, for example, has 
issued a call to all Fifteenth Air Force personnel to “meet 
again to renew wartime friendships and associations and to 
consider the future of airpower in the national defense.” 

At the same time, individuals like Lowell Vick of Wash- 
ington, D. C. have their own reunion plans. Vick wasn’t a 
Commanding General during the war, but he was a crew 
member of a B-24 that participated in the first Ploesti raid in 
August 1942—which he feels is almost as great a distinction. 
So Vick has likewise called his fellow crew members to meet 
at Columbus. They’re coming from five different states: Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Minnesota, Illinois and Massachusetts. 

There will be other outfits besides General Twining’s and 
Vick’s. So many in fact that the Convention Committee is 


Arrangements are being made to have some of war's more illustri- 
ous planes, as well as their crews, on “display” at the conclave. 
Above, “Waddy’s Wagon,’ scourge of the Pacific theater. 
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Many aces will be there too. 
Among others to receive special 
invitations is Don S. Gentile. 


seriously considering the suggestion that various “bistros” in 
downtown Columbus be designated as headquarters for dif- 
ferent groups and Air Forces. 

General Doolittle has personally urged all former members 
of the Eighth Air Force to attend if possible, as have Gener- 
als Lewis Brereton and Hoyt Vandenberg in the case of the 
Ninth. A special reunion of the Ninth will be held on Mon- 
day evening, the 15th—time and place to be announced. Like- 
wise, the 24th Fighter Group of the Fifth Air Force, has desig- 
nated Monday evening as reunion night. 

The 401st Bombardment Group (H) will take advantage 
of the weekend immediately preceding the Convention for 
its get-together. Convention Headquarters for former mem- 
bers of this group will be at the Neil House. 

Chaplain Colonel Charles I. Carpenter, the Air Chaplain, 
has sent out a special invitation to all chaplains to attend the 
Convention and a chaplains’ reunion on the 15th. Colonel 
Carpenter will be the official chaplain of the Convention. 


The Nominees 

Aside from the flood of reunion notices, the biggest news 
of the month is the Nominating Committee’s announcement 
of the names of candidates for the thirty AFA offices and 
board positions. In accordance with the provisions of Article 
IV of the Association’s by-laws, the President appointed a 
nominating committee representing AFA Wings headed by 
First Vice President E. P. Curtis. Final selection was made 
after all names. recommended by the Wings were given care- 
ful consideration. 

The Committee’s selection for Chairman of the Board is 
James H. Doolittle, New York City, who worked tirelessly for 
the past year as the Association’s temporary President. 

The recommendation for President is Thomas G. Lanphier, 
Jr., Boise, Idaho, P-38 ace of the Pacific air war who is 
credited with shooting down Admiral Yamamoto. Lanphier is 
now Managing Editor of the Idaho Daily Statesman. 

James Stewart of Hollywood, Calif., one of the most ac- 
tive members of the temporary Board of Directors, has been 
nominated for the berth of First Vice President. Meryll Frost 
of Wellesley, Mass., is the nominee for Second Vice Presi- 
dent, and C. R. Smith of Washington, D. C., has been se- 
lected as candidate for the office of Third Vice President. 
Rounding out the nominations for officers are Julian B. Rosen- 
thal, Forest Hills, N. Y., for Secretary, and G. Warfield 
Hobbs, III, of New York City for Treasurer. A complete 
list of the nominations for the Board of Directors will be 
found on Page 29. 

The AFA Convention Committee announces that there 
will be a registration fee of $12.00, which will cover the 
opening luncheon Monday, the cocktail reception on Monday 
evening, the banquet Monday night, the luncheon Tuesday, 
and the final banquet Tuesday evening. 
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Cold beer wasn’t as easy to find in the ETO as it will be 
in Columbus. Here Robert S. Johnson (left) and Francis 
Gabreski toast their victories at a fighter base in England. 


Hubert Zemke, pride of Missoula, 
Montana, is another wartime ace 
expected to be on tap on the 15th. 
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AFA IS NOW 125,000 STRONG 


On the eve of its first annual convention the 
Air Force Association paused, checked its mem- 
bership and found a total roll call of approxi- 
mately 125,000. Long since, it had ps 
wing headquarters in each of the forty-eight 
states, and by now there were 139 squadrons in 
communities from coast to coast. It was an ex- 
cellent time to eall the conclave. The growing 
pains were over. The serious business of the 
meeting could be entered into with maturity 
and candor. The problems of industrial prepar- 
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edness, an adequate reserve and other equally 
vital issues could be taken under consideration 
and discussed without the pre-occupation of the 
gangling adolescent. It was a sure bet that the 
resolutions drawn up at the Columbus conven- 
tion would go far in furthering the cause of air 


power. ‘ 

But AFA looked forward ies Ser an 
By 1947's end it confidently expected to add 
another 25,000 to its roll. In three months the 
map above would be woefully out of date. 
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HAIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 


Was built a powerful network of 139 
ign communities from coast to coast* 


ALTOONA, PA. 
ARBOR, MICH. Blair County Sqdn. 
pn Arbor 
HARRISBURG, PA 
Harrisburg S 
AKRON, OHIO JOHNSTOW 
™,. Akron Sqdn. Johnstowd 
Univ. of Akron Sqdn. LANCASTER 
CINNATI, OHIO Lancaste: 
jnnati Sqdn. 
D, OHIO 
pga Founders Sqdn. 
, OHIO ASS. 
e Univ. Sqd Buth Sqdn. 


LDEN, MASS. 
Malden Sqdn. No. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
‘Salem Sqdn. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Worcester Sqdn. 


MEREDITH, N. H. 
Lakes Region Sqdn. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Atlantic City Sqdn. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Hudson County Sqdn. 


MERCHANTSVILLE, N. J. 
South Jersey Sqdn. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Montclair Sqdn. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Sqda. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Trenton Sqdn. 


WESTFIELD, N. J. 
Westfield Sqdn. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Albany Sqdn. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Buffalo Sqdn. 
NEW YORK N. Y. 
New York Sqdn. No. T 
NYU Sqdn. 
Bronx Sqdn. 
Brooklyn Sqdn. 
Queens Sqdn. 
CCNY Sqdn. 
SONVILLE, FLA. Columbia Univ. Sqdn. 
ksonville Sqdn. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Rochester Sqdn. 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
Westchester County Sqdn. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Onondaga Sqdn. 


CRANSTON, R. 1. 
Cranston Sqdn. 


MIDDLETOWN, R. I. 
Newport County Sqdn. 


*As of Aug. 1, 1947 PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Providence Sqdn. 


SLATERSVILLE, R. I. 
\ North Smithfield Sqdn. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF SQUADRON HEADS ON PAGE 44 "Gooseanatir bale 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM HOUR BY HOUR “ 


Convention Headquarters 
NEIL HOUSE HOTEL 


Convention Assembly Meetings 
THE MEMORIAL HALL 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


Informal reunion of Doolittle Flyers, with James Doolittle as host. 


9:00 A.M. 


9:15 to Noon 


12:00 Noon 


2:00 P.M. 


5:00 to 6:30 P.M. 


7:00 P.M. 


8:30 to 9:30 P.M. 


9:30 P.M. 


9:30 A.M. 


12:00 Noon 


2:00 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 





9:00 P.M. 


On TUESDAY AFTERNOON, at the Governor's mansion, Mrs. Metta Stevers 
will serve tea for the ladies attending who are not members of the Associ- 
ation. 





MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


Blanket flight of airplanes from Wright Field over 
city, to signal the start of convention. 

Registration of all delegates at Mezzanine of 
Neil House, Convention Headquarters. 


Luncheon—Neil House Ballroom. 
Welcome Address .. Gov. Thomas J. Herbert. 
SE 5 uapuia$ <'s'p weg naan’ James Doolittle. 
Guest Speakers: : 
Eddie Rickenbacker, Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air. 
W. Stewart Symington. 
Assembly convenes at Memorial Hall. 
Invocation by Air Chaplain. 


AAF Band. 
Opening Remarks ............ James Doolittle 
Business of Meeting ............ Willis S. Fitch. 


Guest Speaker .... Maj. Gen. Howard Davidson. 


Members’ Cocktail Reception to meet dis- 
tinguished guests, in Ballroom of Deshler Hotel. 


Members’ Banquet at Neil House: 
Master of Ceremonies .... James Doolittle. 
Speakers: 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Gen. Carl Spaatz. 
During Banquet, Band Concert for the public on 
State House Grounds. 


Entertainment to be announced. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 


Second assembly session for convention business 
at Memorial Hall. 


Business Meeting ............ Willis S. Fitch. 
Speaker .... Maj. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer. 
Luncheon at Neil House. 

| Sep er ees Gen. George Kenney. 


Third assembly for Convention business at Me- 
morial Hall. 

Election of Officers. 

RIT pods ceuan Maj. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. 


Final Banquet at Neil House. 

James Doolittle, presiding, introduces guests, 
new AFA Officers. 

Guest Speaker—to be announced. 


Entertainment—to be announced. 




















Major General Howard Davidson 





General George C. Kenney 




































Governor Thomas J. Herbert 
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THE CANDIDATES 





































James Doolittle 





Thomas G. Lanphier 





James Stewart 
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OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board 
James H. Doolittle, New York, N. Y. 


President 
Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., Boise, Idaho 


Ist Vice President 
James Stewart, Hollywood, California 


2nd Vice President 
Meryll M. Frost, Worcester, Massachusetts 


3rd Vice President 
C. R. Smith, Washington, D. C. 


Secretary 
Julian B. Rosenthal, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Treasurer 
G. Warfield Hobbs Ill, New York, N. Y. 


> 
DIRECTORS 


a FE Te 560 i hc es ewe credo eines s New York, N. Y. 
Albert J. Weatherhead, Jr... . 0... ccc cc cece Cleveland, Ohio 
Ti ns bh ba een eee eb ee hee Wwameaes New York, N. Y. 
Ty WII Si nirc kw ccc ceWcaceeevesaws New York, N. Y. 
IE NN ie eicg ON a cee ceeen evades Winter Park, Florida 
SI I, Sn ow kee a vce sweweaeees Scarsdale, N. Y. 
I bho idx ig aie euoS a Wb O46 Wk Ow ow eee Boston, Mass. 
EE ST eer ee Chicago, Illinois 
John Marshall Boone .............. .... Baltimore, Maryland 
Se tke ah awe ediec he eae ee eae Tulsa, Oklahoma 
I I oy bse ni a oro Se keene Skee Memphis, Tennessee 
ey ee MI. oo os Nis as we ww erecibweseene we New York, N. Y. 
John Hay Whitney ................. pen caus New York, N. Y. 
I RE og ok 6.e sk deb wrk enemies bardwd New York, N. Y. 
IR ois 6 Sn ose bc we wae eee ES Dallas, Texas 
Ge NE ine eS Re keen eee Reeedeneous Hollywood, Calif. 
Fe Be i iin cle ce ees eee ctbins tne -New York, N. Y. 
ee Waa a pw ee wialgk MRE a ONS Columbus, Ohio 
Vemeie Dy Came on i ccc teecnees Hardin, Montana 
Be Weare PGE 8 oo a ee eee een’ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
W. Deering Howe .... Satie ee as een a .... New York, N. Y. 
I) a da. wow opis ge dee wick Wie eee ek Rochester, N. Y. 
PN PG as ei etre ee eb awees .... Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“Suddenly the flak that had been ahead of us was on all sides. The whole ship shuddered and bounced. . .” 


witcrmunecus, THEY STILL HAVE PLENT#O 


8th Air Force 


By the end of 1944 the Luftwaffe had taken the count, but the air war was still plenty rough 


REW 29 was in a high good humor that gray, cold English 

morning in late September. Before take-off, we gathered 

under the broad expanse of one wing of our Fortress, Lecher- 
ous Lou, and discussed the jubilant occasion. 

“The thirty-third and last straight pass at the Herrenvolk! 
Detroit, I hear you calling!” S/Sgt. Tom Travis, ball gun- 
ner, combined a Lindy hop with an Apache war dance. 

Our top turret gunner, T/Sgt. Bill Crabtree, in his slow 
Texas drawl, characteristically squelched him: “Stop knock- 
ing yourself out, Tom. We'll probably just about get off the 
ground and blow up at the end of the runway.” 

Travis heaved a Mae West at him. First Lt. Joe Ross and 
I grinned at each other. For six months, we had been listen- 
ing to this sort of high-geared kidding, and, though no one 
indulged in any maudlin histrionics, we both felt a twinge or 
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two of sentiment, realizing that this was the last time the 
gang would be together. : 
Both of us were qualified first pilots. We had been as 
signed to the same crew after arriving in England early in 
the spring of 1944. The ensuing months had been full of 
fun, excitement, hard work and grueling hours. On the 
whole, they had comprised a long and rocky road that some 
times, especially in the chilled dampness of two am briefings, 
had seemed to stretch endlessly before us. It would be a 
downright untruth to say that we were sorry to reach the 
end of that road. It was a good deal like graduating from | 
school; you were glad to be through, and, at the same time, 
you felt somewhat reluctant to leave it all behind you. 
Despite the heavy bomb and gas load, Lecherous Low 
took off easily, gracefully, like the eager old warhorse that 
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TOF FLAK 


sh 


she was, with none of the 
earth-hugging tendencies of 
other ships. The two hours fol- 
lowing take-off had always 
been boring to me, climbing 
to altitude and assembling 
into formation over England. 
But today there was no bore- 
dom. We could have assembled 
for five hours, and I’d not have 
objected. This last flight was 
pure enjoyment. 

We had a target that would 
be a pleasure to smash—a fac- 
tory in Germany putting out 
Tiger Tanks and, bane of our 
lives, ak guns. First Lt. Bob 
O'Connell, our  well-uphol- 
stered bombardier, was par- 
ticularly gleeful at the prospect 
for, ever since the day a 
hefty hunk of flak had ripped 
off his oxygen mask, failing 
to cave in his unshaven face 
by a scant single inch, he had 
sworn a solemn personal ven- 
detta against all German flak 
gunners and flak guns. 

The trip across the channel 
and the liberated area of Bel- 
gium was uneventful. We 
passed over Brussels, until just 
a few weeks ago one of the 
hottest flak areas in occupied 
territory. Ross and I alter- 
nated in flying the necessary 
close formation, wrestling 
through prop wash and curs- 
ing the day we’d been assigned 
to four-engined ships. It was 
an accepted routine, after a 
few hours of eye-back-and- 
arm-straining work, to moan 
and wail over the sad fate that 
had failed to place us in P-38s. 
The crew had become so ac- 
customed to it they would 
have thought something was 
wrong if we had omitted it. 

Just before crossing into 
Germany, I called T/Sgt. Ed 
Leitelt over the interphone 
and asked him to pull the 
valves on the ‘Tokyo tanks 
in order to let the gas drain into the main tanks. Ed, 
one of the best radio operators in the group and without a 
doubt the most popular, was in high spirits. Married for ten 
years and the father of a lovely four-year-old girl, Ed was 
planning a joyful and long-postponed reunion with his 
family. S/Sgt. Jaxon Booker, tail gunner and another Texan, 
interrupted us to report two ME-109s above and behind us. 
He kept tracking them, but before they came within range, 
two of our escort P-51s were hot on their tails. Booker des- 
cribed one Jerry going down in smoke while the other dis- 
appeared in a near-vertical dive. 

We had been briefed on the possibility of enemy fighter at- 


tacks and, of course, on the inevitable flak. We soon spotted: 


the flak, but it was off to our right and slightly below us. The 
lazy, black harmless-looking puffs had always fascinated me, 
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giving me the same sort of scared thrill that a ride on a roller 
coaster had when I was a kid. Today I told myself we were 
invulnerable. After all, it was our last mission, and being 
shot down on our last was hardly cricket, was it? But I 
wasn’t kidding myself. More than once, I’d seen a single 
burst of flak turn a powerful, throbbing four-engine plane 
into an enormous ball of orange flame. 

For the next hour over Germany, we continued to dodge 
meager bursts of flak. We turned on course toward the target, 
and S/Sgt. Kenneth Jorgensen, waist gunner, called over the 
interphone: 

“There’s a ship in the group behind us in flames; it’s spin- 
ning in!” 

“Flak off our right wing,” called Sergeant Crabtree. 

The interphone became crowded with reports now. Two 
more planes behind us had been blown to bits. Both Sergeant 
Booker and Sergeant Jorgensen reported the flak was “climb- 
ing” up to our altitude. Ahead of us and uncomfortably 
close, flak was bursting at our level. The bursts were large, 
and I knew we were getting it from the 155s. Suddenly, the 
flak that had been ahead of us was on all sides. The whole 
ship shuddered and bounced as shrapnel tore into the wings, 
the fuselage and the engines. I saw smoke streaming out of 
number one engine and flames shooting out of number three. 
The oil pressure on the latter was dropping, and I had just 
chopped back on the throttle and hit the feathering button, 
when hell broke loose. : 

Two loud reports, like a couple of 45s being shot an inch 
from my ear, resounded throughout the plane. Simultane- 
ously, the Fortress was thrown up vertically on her left 
wing. With all our combined strength, Ross and I struggled 
with the controls, narrowly avoiding crashing into the ship on 
our left. We were losing altitude fast, trying to escape the 
flak that was so persistently following us. Number two en- 
gine’s oil pressure was almost gone and it had to be 
feathered. A loud hissing sounded in our ears; it was the 
oxygen escaping from several broken points, and we were 
still at 20,000 feet! 

The interphone had been clear during the past three 
minutes, but the silence was broken abruptly by Ed Leitelt. 
His voice was steady, as if by great effort, but there were 
undertones of strained agony. 

“Al—Joe, I’ve been hit in the leg—bad.” 

Sergeants Jorgensen and Travis both rushed from the 
waist to administer first aid. The found the radio room full 
of holes and blood. Though they didn’t know it at the time, 
Ed’s leg from his knee to his ankle had been shattered to a 
pulp by two hundred pieces of shrapnel. Without any previ- 
ous practical experience, these two men controlled the natural 
panicky sense of horror they felt and efficiently applied a 
tourniquet, gave him morphine and administered oxygen 
from an emergency bottle. They did this while the flak was 
still hammering us. One piece of German metal tore through 
the radio room while Sergeant Travis was applying the 
tourniquet and creased the side of his head, stunning him 
and ripping off his helmet. 

Meanwhile we had dived to 15,000 feet as quickly as we 
dared and were doing our best to maintain it, but this was 
impossible with only two engines and a full bomb load. 
Number one engine was still smoking badly, but much as we 
dreaded an oil fire, we didn’t dare feather it—not while we 
were still over Germany. First Lt. Chuck Mundorff, our 
navigator, had given me an approximate heading to the 
nearest point in Belgium and was just about to make a cor- 
rection, when a burst of flak tore through the nose, smashing _ 
Bob O’Connell’s hand and entering his left leg. The nose 
compartment was splattered by blood. Chuck had to ad- 
minister first aid to Bob, decipher the map through the blood 
and figure our course at the same time. 

We opened the bomb bay doors and salvoed the bombs, 

(Continued on page 49) 
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This sphere chart is actually part of the “skin” of a 17-foot globe which can be remeved from a rack and } 


set in on illuminated table. Because the navigator works on a true replica of the earth’s surface, the usual 
allowance for error required on Mercator or other types of projections used on flat charts is omitted.™ 


SPHERICAL NAVIGATION 


Projecting the earth's features onto a flat chart has always} 


produced navigator s headaches. This new idea may end them 


BY COLONEL CARL J. CRANE, tags, Aar 


FN who has meditatively peeled an orange will 
realize the difficulty of spreading its peel flat without 
distorting it somewhere. Chart makers have had the same 
problem ever since someone made the inconvenient discov- 
ery that the earth was not flat. Back in the days when most 
of man’s travels took place in the temperate and tropic zones, 
the system of projection or method whereby information 
could be transferred from globe to chart, had to minimize ac- 
ceptable error toward the center of the world map. The 
Mercator projection was popular for world sailing during 
this era. This system is the one most of us remember as the 
big pull-down global map of our primary school days. It was 
created by setting the globe into a cylinder, projecting the 
features, then unrolling the cylinder. This produced a map 
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that was accurate at the equator but one that was possessed 
of considerable error at the poles. 

When the North Atlantic routes became important in 
world commerce, great circle sailing became important to0, 
and so did the Gnomonic projection. This system projected 
the earth’s details on a flat sheet held tangent to a given 
point of contact. For polar accuracy, the Conic projection 
was devised, which places the planet inside a cone and pro 
jects features outward. 

There are a score of combinations and modifications of 
projection ideas, but all of them come up with some form 
of error. Modern high-speed avigation, particularly the pin 
point type required for future military operation, allows for 
little if any of this kind of operation. What is needed is 4 
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' Folding and portable version of the globe map, shown in its traveling case, folded and ready for use. The 
specimen shown was built for the personal use of General Ira C. Eaker. This particular sphere chart op- 
erates on a scale of one inch to fifty miles, which is considered quite adequate for high-speed navigation. 


map which lacks the distortion that is characteristic of any 
attempt to project a curve onto a flat surface. 

The sphere chart has no projection. It is, in effect, a 
plastic section of a large globe, created to provide the global 
air navigator with a chart of usable scale upon which to plot 
long-range high-speed flights. Two sections twenty-four 
inches long and twelve wide can cover a flight from San 
Francisco to Hawaii. The navigator’s desk or table will 
easily accommodate this sphere chart and an additional quanti- 
ty of plastic maps can be stowed near the navigator’s position. 

While globes have been used for centuries to portray the 
earth’s detail in miniature it has never been successfully used 
for practical navigation due to the space requirements and 
the awkwardness of handling even a reasonably small globe. 

Navigator McMillan has used a small globe with associ- 
ated scales and accessories principally as a computer. Many of 
the claimed advantages in his system of Spheriographic Navi- 
gation can be employed with ease using the Sphere Chart. 

Never before in history has a sphere chart been used for 
practical navigation. The use of plastics now provides the 


prepared to do the simplest and quickest radio, celestial and 
dead reckoning navigation. 

While the Sphere Chart should be ideal for air naviga- 
tion due to the requirement for speed there is little reason for 
not using this “projectionless” chart at sea. And why not in 
the classroom? The Sphere Chart, covering especially those 
areas so badly distorted in our geography books, can be hung 
as pictures in the classroom in order to provide the student 
with an undistorted early concept of his world. 

Celestial navigation is a difficult subject to explain in 
“one easy lesson.” Suffice it to say here that each star has a 
substellar path which may be located on the earth surface 
like a railroad track. At a given sidereal time (which can be 
read from a watch) the substellar point is known, like the po- 
sition of a, boxcar on the railroad track. When these path-* ° 
ways lie within the boundaries of the Sphere Chart celestial 
position fixing resolves itself into reading the sextant angle 
for two stars and drawing two lines at a distance from the 
substellar points representing the complementary angle read 
from the sextant. No other computations are necessary. 


Before taking off, the navigator can plot course on wide-scale planning sphere chart (left) to determine 
which sphere-chart sections he will need for the flight, as well as coarse calculations such as direction and 
distance. Details are transferred to larger chart. Center, comparison between sphere and polar projection. 
Right, transferring plot information from small size planning to flight sectional spheres for actual use. 


ability to construct a map of spherical contour which elimi- 
nates the faults of all the projections. 

Should the reader decide to plot a straight flight path from 
San Francisco to Tokyo he would probably be at some 
loss to do so with any available map. In less than sixty 
seconds he could plot the straight or great circle course on a 


sphere chart, measure the distance accurately, and determine | 


the course to fy. Not only this, but he could get a fine im- 
pression of the land and sea areas along the course and be 
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Radio direction finding is simplified by use of the Sphere 
Chart. Radio wave fronts approach the airplane or the D/F 
(direction finding) stations on Great Circle or straight 
line paths. Plotting these angles to a Mercator or other chart 
requires correction tables, computation and valuable time. 
The Sphere Chart is a natural for rapid D/F plotting, in the 
air or on the ground. Into this scheme of things Radar 
(Shoran or Loran) plots made to a “no projection” map are 
better than made to a distorted flat map. 
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NEWS 


Second new Squadron to be chartered from California 
during the month was at Los Angeles. And although officers 
were not elected until June 27, arrangements were com- 
pleted for another of the many outstanding observances of 
Air Force Day by AFA Squadrons throughout the Nation. In 
Los Angeles, Major General Elwood R. Quesada, command- 
ing general of the Tactical Air Command, was principal 
speaker at a luncheon held on Air Force Day which high- 
lighted other events. 

Officers of the new Los Angeles Squadron are: Al Carty, 
commander; Leo Coutt, vice-commander; Miss Rae Gersco, 
secretary; Earl W. Ewins, treasurer. The Squadron meets the 
first Thursday of each month. For more information about 
the organization contact Al Carty at 1431 South Vermont 
Street, Los Angeles 5. 

Although not chartered until July 2, the newly activated 
San Francisco Squadron worked out elaborate plans for Air 
Force Day with General H. H. Arnold as the principal 
speaker at a banquet held in a leading hotel. Other events in 
the San Francisco observance of Air Force Day included: 
window displays in downtown stores; an air show consisting 
of a B-29 attack of the city, escorted by P-80s; an aircraft 
exposition at Civic Center Plaza; church participation in me- 
morial services for airmen killed or missing in action; a dance 
and a show in the evening which featured Hollywood stars. 

Mr. Thomas Stack is commander of this new San Francisco 
Squadron and former Air Force men or present members of 
AFA who are not affliated with the organization, can obtain 
additional information from Stack at Room 622, 68 Post 
Street, in San Francisco. 


FLORIDA 


Although the Miami Squadron has not applied for its 
charter, work on the organization of the AFA is progressing 
rapidly under the leadership of Norman Curtis, who was 
appointed temporary commander of the Miami District by 
General Doolittle. Curtis served with the Fifth Air Force 
as an Air-Sea rescue boat Commander and is in the real 
estate business. Former Air Force men and present members 
of the AFA who are interested in helping Curtis form the 
Miami Squadron may reach him at 1310 Sunset Drive or 
by phoning him at 488944. 

In Tampa, Mr. Jerome Waterman, of Maas Brothers Store, 
reports rapid progress has been made recently in the organi- 
zation of an AFA on the Florida West Coast. The Squadron 
in Tampa worked in cooperation with MacDill Field in pre- 
senting an open house on Air Force Day and then held a 


“birthday dinner” for the AAF in Tampa where Maj. Gen- 
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AFA's Jimmie Doolittle, Lt. Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Maj. Gen. Lauris 
Norstad and Ass’t Sec’y of War Symington look on as President 
Truman signs proclamation making August 1st Air Force Day. 


AFA leaders discuss organization matters at recent meeting at 
Worcester, Mass. L-R, Crawford Hollidge, Massachusetts wing com- 
mander, Harold Fink, Worcester CO and National VP Meryll Frost. 


Officers of Salem, Mass. AFA squadron, taken at recent meeting. 
Left to right, Dudley Clark, Commander, Warren Hayes, vice- 
commander, Richard Jones, secretary, Charles Wright, treasurer. 
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eral Harold M. McClelland, Chief of the AAF Communi- 
cations System, appeared as principal speaker. - 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Crawford H. Hollidge of Boston, AFA Wing Com- 
mander for the State of Massachusetts, spoke at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Worcester Squadron on June 29. 
Hollidge, in reporting on the membership of the state said 
that there were approximately 3000 AFA members in Massa- 
chusetts at this time and that the membership committee of 
Worcester alone was able to show a ten per cent increase in 
members during the past month. Mr. Hollidge also explained 
details of the AFA National Convention to be held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, September 15 and 16 and urged as many mem- 
bers as possible to attend. Meryll Frost, second vice-president 
of the National Headquarters, was present at the meeting to 
answer questions of members and Commander Harry A. 


Fink presided. 


MICHIGAN 


The Lansing, Michigan, Squadron, which was chartered 
on March 28, 1947, has announced the election of its first 
permanent officers. The Lansing Squadron, which had 
eighty-eight members at the time it was chartered, has 
grown rapidly in the past three months. Newly elected officers 
are: John Goodell, commander; Henry Novackoski, vice- 
commander; Ernest Lutz, secretary; Don Lowell, treasurer. 
The Squadron meets the third Monday of each month. Those 
desiring further mformation about the organization may ob- 
tain it from Secretary Lutz at 1406 Ohio Street. 

Like many of its brothers in the nation, the Lansing 
Squadron is young, but extremely active. At a recent meeting, 
the 385th Bomb Group, VHB, Reserve, assigned to the Lans- 
ing Area, was activated and besides acting as an enabling 
factor to the organization of the Reserve training unit, the 
AFA Squadron also assisted in the screening and placing of 
personnel. 


NEW JERSEY 


Announcement of the chartering of the Westfield, N. J., 
AFA Squadron on July 22, was made by Mr. Albert St. 
Peter, Executive Secretary of the New Jersey Wing. Mr. 
St. Peter who was also in charge of the extensive Air Force 
Day observances at Newark Airport where General Robert 
Douglass and General Jacob appeared, said the following of- 
ficers were elected: Alvin L. Berse, Commander; Jack 
Gordon, Vice-Commander; Charles H. Simpson, Jr., Secre- 
tary; Owen E. McWilliams, Treasurer. Commander Berse 
may be contacted for additional information about the Squad- 
ron at 863 Shadowlawn Drive, Westfield. 

Joining the parade of new Squadrons reported in New 
Jersey during the past month is the organization at Trenton, 
which is now in the process of activation. The first meeting 
was held on July 10 in the Mercer County Court House and 
the charter from this Squadron is momentarily expected. 

The list of new Squadrons coming in from the State of 
New Jersey seems practically endless this month. On July 

2, the charter for the Newark Airport Squadron was ap- 
proved and returned to Melvin L. Krueger, commander of 
the organization. Although very new, this Squadron took an 
active part in Air Force Day ceremonies held at the Airport. 
Others of the Squadron are: Bernard Lowy, vice-commander; 
Arnold Kessler, secretary; Anthony Barry, treasurer. Other 
AFA members and former Air Force personnel in the vicinity 
of Newark Airport are asked to contact Commander Krueger 
at 109 Hillside Avenue, Newark. 

Also organized in July and chartered on July 22, is the 
new Squadron at Hudson County, where Robert E. Keane 


was elected temporary commander. Leonard I. Ciacci is vice . 


commander, George Sweeney is secretary and George S. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Winners of the waltz-tango contest held during a recent dance, 
given by the Air-WAC Squadron in Baltimore, M. K. Drinkwater 
formerly of the Fourth Air Force and Miss Jane Dorothy Jackson. 





Brig. Gen. Glenn O. Barcus admires diadem which was presented to 
Miss Janis Paige when she was crowned Miss Air Force Association 
1947 in connection with this year’s Air Force Day celebration. 





Officers and guests at the recent election meeting at Tulsa, Okla. 
Left to Right, H. C. Stuart, N. M. Huling, Brig. Gen. Fritz Borum 
of Tinker Field, R. Hunt, H. F. Aby, R. Browning and H. White. 
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Tacholog 


Production has: begun on a time-saving instrument which 
combines the function of tachometer and engine recording 
unit at the Kollsman Instrument Division of the Square 
D Company. Known as the Tacholog, the purpose of the in- 
strument is to give not only the visual indication of the en- 
gine’s speed, but renders a cumulative indication of the 
engine hours based on an average cruising speed of 2000 
rpm. This system gives an unusually accurate indication of 
engine wear, as engine hours are counted at a slower rate 
when the engine is idling, and more rapidly when the engine 
is at higher-than-cruising power setting. Since a simple con- 
version gives equivalent hours for various cruising RPMs the 
unit can be used in almost any propeller-type aircraft. 


Brigadier Test Flown 


A totally new type five-place personal transport, the Bau- 
mann Brigadier Two Fifty, was test-flown at Van Nuys, 
Calif. Preliminary flight tests indicate that the new craft 
will meet or exceed performance expectations laid down 
by its designer, Jack B. Baumann, former Lockheed engineer. 

The Brigadier is a twin-engined shoulder high-wing mono- 
plane powered by C-125 opposed-six 125 hp Continental 
engines. Pusher propellers are used. The engines are set 
deep in the wing and low enough so that all maintenance can 
be performed by a mechanic standing on the ground. The 
same low-slung design allows passengers to enplane or de- 
plane directly from surface. 





Largest helicopter ever accepted by the AAF, the twin-engined inter- 
meshing twin-rotored Kellett XR-10 showed a ninety mph cruising 
speed and 350 mile range at initial running at North Wales, Pa. 
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Light transports, giant helicopters, recording tachometers and 





B-17 drone ditching tests highlight the 


month's strides in technical progress 


The Two Fifty is equipped with a retractable tricy-le 
landing gear. Maximum speed is clocked at 170 mph, cruis- 
ing speed at 65% power, 150. On one engine, with a 
feathered propeller, the Brigadier is reported to be able 
to cruise at 100 mph fully loaded. 


Ditching Studied 


As part of an intensive research program designed to gain 
knowledge required to improve safety of future aircraft, Air 
Matériel Command is conducting a series of water landing 
tests at the Proving Ground Command at Eglin Field, Flori- 
da. The first of these ditching tests was made in the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico in a radio-controlled B-17 rebuilt and 
equipped by the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. The first 
plane engaged in the ditching test was one of the “drones” 
used for reconnaissance over Bikini last year. 

By means of special photographic and recording equip- 
ment, the AMC expects to gain important data which will 
be used both in the building of safer military aircraft, and 
in the development of safer ditching techniques. 


AAF’s Largest Helicopter 


The Army Air Forces’ largest helicopter, the Kellett 
XR-10, has successfully completed its first test flight at Kel- 
lett’s North Wales (Pennsylvania) plant. 

The first twin-engine transport-type helicopter in the 
world, the XR-10 was designed to service ground force units 
in ordinarily inaccessible areas. Powered by two Continental 


Luscombe’s latest, the four-place all-metal Silvaire, was unveiled 


at the Flying Farmer’s meeting at Oklahoma A&M in August. It 


cruises 500 miles at 130 mph on a 165 hp flat opposed six engine. 
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Part of a research program to develop safer ditching procedures, 
Air Matériel Command lands radio controlled B-17 in the water oft 
Eglin Field, Fla. These drones were used in the Bikini tests. 


525 horsepower engines, the XR-10 is the world’s most power- 
ful helicopter. It has two counter-rotating, intermeshing, 
three-bladed rotors, both of which can be driven by either of 
the two engines. The counter-rotating rotors counteract the 
normal tendency of a plane to twist in the direction of blade 
rotation, thereby eliminating the need for the customary 
tail rotor. Rotor diameter is sixty-five feet, the largest ever 
built. 

Capable of carrying ten passengers in addition to the pilot 
and copilot, the XR-10 is the world’s heaviest helicopter, 


Grid type radio antenna concealed inside plexiglas bubble can- 
opy of the Lockheed P80B. Fully as efficient as the old external 
type, it eliminates the power-consuming parasite resistance. 


having a gross weight of almost 11,000 pounds. In an emer- 
gency, six wounded personnel on litters could be carried. A 
load of 2000 pounds can be carried in lieu of passengers. 

The XR-10 has a maximum speed of well over 100 miles 
per hour and, at a cruising speed of 90 miles per hour, it 
has a range of almost 350 miles. 

An innovation in the construction of the new helicopter is 
a hatch opening in the fuselage, 33 inches wide and 52 
inches long, equipped with a hoist and harness for picking 
up or lowering personnel or cargo from a hovering position. 


Globemasters Get Improved Power 


The Army Air Forces has authorized the Pratt and Whit- 
ney Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corporation to be- 
gin work on the conversion and overhaul of 72 Wasp Major 
engines, which are currently installed in the AAF’s giant 
cargo transport, the Douglas C-74 Globemaster. The engines, 
now rated at 3000 hp each, will develop 3500 hp at the com- 
pletion of the job and will be identical to the latest model 
Wasp Majors now in production at Pratt and Whitney’s East 
Hartford, Conn. plant. 

Contrasted to the cost of buying 72 new engines, the con- 
version and overhaul of the old power plants will result in a 
saving of over $4,000,000. The engines are of the R-4360-27 
series and were built in 1945 and 1946 for installation in the 
C-74. After their conversion, with the latest engineering im- 
provements incorporated, they will be designated R-4360-35, 
which is the designation of the latest Wasp Majors now be- 
ing produced. . 

As work on the engines is completed, they will be re- 
turned to the AAF for reinstallation in the Globemasters or 
for subsequent installation in other C-74s now under. con- 
struction. The C-74, a four-engine transport, is one of the 
AAF’s largest cargo planes, with a wing span of 173 feet and 
a length of 124 feet. It has a range of approximately 3500 
miles and, as a transport, can carry 126 fully equipped 
troops. 


TCA Trying New Devices 

Two recent radar devices will be installed for trial on one 
of Trans-Canada’s North Star aircraft shortly. They are the 
radio altimeter and collision warning indicator. The new 
altimeter should find an important place in “pressure pat- 
tern” flying where the pilot follows a course that places the 
best winds at his disposal and so reduces the over-all time 
of flight. The collision warning device is self-explanatory. 


Top view of Baumann Brigadier Two-Fifty, five-place all metal 
pusher-type executive transport, powered by two flat-six 125 hp 
Continental engines. Cruising speed is 150 mph at 65% power. 
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Ryan Navions Now 


One of the unique sales in aviation history, the transfer of 
a complete airplane design, manufacturing facility and all, 
seems to have been effected successfully, as T. Claude Ryan, 
president of Ryan Aeronautical, announced last month that 
four-place Navions would roll off the line at his San Diego 
plant by mid-Autumn. This statement followed the original 
announcement that North American Aviation, original 
builder of the design, had sold that phase of their business, 
production line, incomplete planes and all. Transfer of the 
plant from Inglewood to San Diego is regarded by many as 
the largest trucking job ever attempted in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The moving estimate was evolved on the basis of 
around 500 twelve-ton truckloads. 

On the basis of the Ryan company’s current studies, the 
airplane will continue to sell at $7750 flyaway factory. The 
well-publicized name Navion will be retained, the only 
change in marketing policy will be altering the title from 
Niditth American to Ryan Navion. 


Civil Planes, Ports Up 


Aircraft registration in the United States has almost 
doubled since last year, according to figures issued by T. P. 
Wright, Civil Aeronautics Administrator. As of 1 June, there 
were 92,348 registered civil aircraft in the US as compared 
to 52,889 on a like date in 1946. The report also revealed 
over 800 new airports opened since last Summer. 

The progress statistics tabulate as follows: 

1947 1946 
Airports in operation, June 1 5,074 4,268 

Commercial 2,383 1,718 

Municipal 1,308 

CAA Intermediate 211 

Military 857 

All others 174 
Total Registered Aircraft, June 1 52,899 
Scheduled Air Carrier Aircraft, May 1 .. 641 
Scheduled Air Carrier Aircraft, June 1 .. 687 
Civil Aircraft Production, April 2,327 

Two-place models 

Three- and four-place models 

Over four-place models 


Airport Car Rental 

A fleet of Crosley automobiles which can be rented for 
$2.00 for six hours has been put into operation at Cub 
Haven Airport, Lock Haven, Pa., for use by visiting pilots. 
Already popular with arriving pilots, the idea appears to be 
the solution to transient ground transportation problems. 

The Cub Haven ground fleet currently consists of three 4- 
passenger Crosleys and one truck-type model. Mimimum 
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rental is sixty cents for the first hour plus five cents a mile. 
Flat rate for twelve hours is three dollars plus mileage. 
Twenty-four-hour use is four dollars in addition to mileage 
charge. Standard sized cars are available at higher rates, 
which include insurance. 


CAA Sponsors Landing Gear Study 

Further development of the swivel-type landing gear 
which permits cross-wind operation with minimum ground- 
loop risk is being sponsored by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, following the successful completion of the primary 
stages of the project. Earlier, castering-type landing legs were 
built for a Fairchild PT-19 by Fairchild and for a Piper J-3 
Cub by Goodyear, and subjected to full service testing. The 
results secured appear to justify extension of investigation 
into larger planes. 

A contract has been let to build a castering gear for the 
new Northrop Pioneer trimotor. Goodyear is to develop a 


One of the largest postwar trucking jobs is transfer of the entire 
Navion production line from North American Aviation’s plant 
in Los Angeles to Ryan’s at San Diego: 500 twelve-ton loads. 
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larger version of their limited castering gear for the CAA’s 
own Douglas DC-3, while All-American Aviation has been 
awarded a $35,000 development contract for like equipment 
for a twin-engined Beechcraft. Firestone Aircraft has been 
given the job of adapting the theory to the tricycle gear on an 
Ercoupe. 


33 Records Since VJ 

Thirty-three national and international air records have 
been established by members of the AAF since the close of 
the war. These marks, which include the recent passing of 
the world’s absolute speed record in a P-80R at Muroc, were 
part of a program initiated to determine the capabilities of 
our first-line military aircraft. 

In this program, the AAF deliberately avoided the use of 
specially built or experimental types of aircraft. They in- 
cluded B-29s, P-82s, A-26s and R-5 helicopters. Since the 
program was inaugurated, such new types as the B-36 and 
C-74 have been added to the AAF’s stable, which may per- 
mit further assaults on world performance marks. 


British Giant Progress 

The giant British aircraft with which the United Kingdom 
expects to sweep US competition from the transoceanic air- 
ways appears to be approaching flight stage. The first 130- 
ton Bristol Brabizon, now in final assembly stage at the com- 
pany’s hangar at Filton, should be ready for initial flight by 
early October. Four of these giants will be built. The first will 
be powered by eight Bristol Centaurus engines, geared to 
eight contrarotating propellers. Future designs will carry 
Proteus-type propellered gas turbine engines. 

The first of three Sanders-Roe SR45 130-ton flying boats 
is expected to be ready for the North Atlantic run by 1949 
or 1950. The same year, the DeHavilland DH 106, a super- 
speed oceanic transport in the flying wing class, should be 
ready for use. Powered by four Ghost jet engines, each de- 
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Speedy P-80Bs line up at Lockheed’s airport at Van Nuys, Cal. for 
delivery to the AAF. 86 of this type will be sent to Air National | 


Guard units, giving them needed, modern fighter equipment. 
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veloping the equivalent of 10,000 hp, the craft is expected 


‘to make the crossing fully loaded at upward of 550 mph. 


Flat-Hatting Verboten 


In addition to its being a violation of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations, the State of Tennessee has decided to make irregu- 
larities in aircraft operation uncomfortable at the state level. 
In line with new laws enacted by the Tennessee legislature, 
state highway patrolmen and local police are empowered to 
enforce not only the Federal statutes, but also a set of stiffly 
implemented state ukases. For instance, flying while under 
the influence of alcohol (or narcotics for that matter) will 
net the offender $1000 fine and six months in jail. Buzzing, 
flat-hatting or similar reckless flying draws about half the 
first tariff. Low flying is being prosecuted under the state’s 
trespass laws. 


ANG to Get P-80s 


Air National Guard units will be furnished with modern 
tactical aircraft starting next Spring, according to a recent 
AAF revelation. A contract totalling $2,500,000 has been 
awarded Lockheed Aircraft Corporation for thirty-two P-80Bs 
for assignment to ANG units. This will bring to eighty-six 





Largest missile ever carried in a US airplane, the 42,000-lb bomb 
shown here with crew that will carry it in a special B-29 which is 
being modified for that purpose at Boeing’s Wichita plant. 


the total jet aircraft assigned to National Guard units, since 
fifty-four the previously ordered 134 jet fighters went to 
such units. 


CAA Seaplane Base — 

Possible solution to the nation’s private landing area prob- 
lem was outlined to members of the Aviation Writers Associ- 
ation in a recent regional meeting in New York by Theodore 
M. Wayave, Chief of the Seaplane Facilities Section of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Wayave revealed that 
under the Federal Airports Act, the Federal Government was 
executing a plan of joint local sponsorship to create a net- 
work of 250 new seaplane bases, which would give water- 
borne aircraft flying cross country a stopping place every 
125 miles. 

Wayave indicated the relative simplicity and inexpensive- 
ness of building seaplane facilities, as compared with land 
bases, and outlined how the current flood control and hydro- 
electric supply systems are creating numerous new bodies 
of water which are ideal for light water-borne planes. 

The new program shows that operable seaplane bases 
can be built for $10,000 apiece, since the average service 
unit contains only ramp, dock service, fueling and parking 
facilities, and does not require the major acquisition and de- 
velopment of land. 
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Air Force Diary. Edited by James H. Straubel, Colonel, Air 
Force Reserve. Simon and Schuster. New York. Reviewed 
by Oliver La Farge. 


Diaries are of many kinds. In its very nature, any diary 
is uneven; it records the large and the small, it contains 
many incidents of interest only to the man who writes it and 
his immediate family. In the case of Air Force Diary the 
family is a large one, a couple of million men and several 
thousand women who wore the wings and prop on their uni- 
forms. The book is a diary in a real sense, for it is made up 
of accounts written while the events described in them were 
fresh, and for the most part—and the best part—by the men 
who took part in them. 

In another sense this is no diary at all. You will not find 
in this book the inner tale, all the bad along with the good, 
that a man sets down when he is writing for himself alone, 
or writing a true record to be passed on at some future time 
to some one or two trusted readers. These stories and articles 
were published in Am Force while the war was still on or 
immediately after the shooting stopped. They bear the 
marks of the censors, the PRO’s, the morale men. You can- 
not help feeling as you read along that things were never 
really quite so lovey-dovey. Most of us will make mental 
reservations as we read. Equally often, however, we shall nod 
and say, “That’s how it was.” 

The contrast between the two sorts of writing comes out 
in a remarkable way in a pair of companion pieces by a single 
writer, the two B-29 stories by Major Milton R. Krims of 
Arr Force staff. Reading the first of these, “Kansas to Tokyo,” 
skepticism came over me. The feeling that the story had 
been turned out to order, for indoctrination purposes, was 
irrepressible. Only the Rover Boys, I felt, were ever so in- 
stantly perceptive of the value of additional training grinds, so 
quick to appreciate the efforts of their superiors. The remarks 
which they are quoted as making sound like the improbable 
conversations ad men dream up in tribute to some brand of 
soap flakes. Written to order, I felt, cooked up in the Am 
Force office in Washington to sell the boys on a program. 

By the chance of an interruption, I read the following 
“Air Blitz against Japan” without noting that it was by the 
same author. The whole feel was different, this seemed like 
the real thing, written by a man who had flown the missions. 
He was telling what he had seen and intensely experienced. 
Reaching the note at the end, it was a real surprise to learn 
that both stories were written by the same man, who had 
indeed flown the missions. 

No two of us had exactly the same war. No man will ever 
be completely satisfied by anyone else’s account of how it was. 
Add the controlling factors of security, indoctrination, and 
morale-building, and that dissatisfaction is bound to increase. 
For all of that, no more satisfying “family album” could be 
put together. Here is a little of everything, here is the ground- 
ling’s story as well as the flyer’s, here is each quarter of the 
globe, the ghastly cold and the stupefying, steaming heat. 
Here are such deeply true and moving bits as Lieutenant 
Bert Stiles’ “One Man’s War,” not only the truth and the 
teal thing told from the heart, but literature. 

Colonel Straubel rates a bouquet for putting “One Man’s 
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War” at the head of the list. He rates several bouquets, for 
that matter, for his fine preface and his excellent introduc- 
tions to the various sections, and his generally clear and 
sensible arrangement. 

It would be pointless to try to make detailed criticisms and 
comparisons of a hundred and eleven stories, articles, and 
odd notes, written under very special conditions. I have made 
specific mention of Major Krims’ two pieces merely to il- 
lustrate a point. “One Man’s War” is a standout, it has to be 
named, but it is by no means the only fine piece in the 
book. One might select Major Ben H. Pearse’s “Old Bag of 


Bolts” as possibly the best of the accounts written entirely at 


second hand. 

The eighth and ninth sections are round-ups of the air war 
over Europe and over the Pacific respectively. The authors 
faced the great difficulty of writing immediately after the end 
of hostilities, when the dust had hardly had time to settle. 
Major Arthur Gordon’s job on the European war is very good 
indeed. It has perspective, it shows the use of air power in 
relation to the other arms, it deals with specific events and 
actions only as they bear upon the general context, it analyzes 
the enemy’s errors of air policy and the Anglo-American 
gamble. The Pacific study, by Majors Grant and Guelich, 
bogs down in the detail of so many events over so long a time 
and so enormous an area. It is not so much an analysis or a 
synthesis as a too tightly packed chronicle. As a study of the 
role of air power it fails in virtually ignoring the Navy’s air 
activities, and in overstressing incidental aid given by the 
AAF in certain instances. For instance, there is no mention 
of the Navy’s long-range reconnaissance and mining beyond 
Japan, very gallant operations carried out with Privateers, 
which should be included along with our own B-29 mining 
operations, and a great deal is made of a minor, coincidental 
bombing of Iwo Jima by AAF aircraft shortly before the 
landings there, but not primarily in connection with them. 
The entire process by which Kwajalein was prepared for in- 
vasion and then taken (Tarawa is not mentioned) is dis- 
missed with the ungenerous sentence, “Allied forces had 
captured Kwajalein, which opened the way to the Marianas.” 
With such an attitude, it is impossible for the authors to pre- 
sent a rounded picture of the part played by air power in a 
great strategic plan. 

Although the sequence and grouping of the articles are 
generally excellent and make for ease in hunting up the sub- 
jects about which any readers especially want to learn, two 
of the sections are rather hodgepodges. The one entitled 
“Shoptalk” seems to be a catch-all, with no clear, unifying 
element. The tenth section, the last, contains four varied ar- 
ticles. The first two are accounts of victory celebrations in 
Europe and in the Pacific. The third, “Air Power and the 
Kitchen Sink,” already has a wistful quality, charged as it is 
with those hopes of a bright new world full of private planes 
and wonderful gadgets which we all felt when the shooting 
stopped. It is dated in a sense that nothing else in the book 
is. At the very end, curiously unrelated to these, is General 
Arnold’s cogent, important, brief article, “Tomorrow,” which 
everyone, airman or not, should read. 

To sum up: Air Force Diary is an uneven book, as it was 
bound to be. Its faults cannot be blamed on anyone, they 
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arose inescapably out of the circumstances under which the 
text was originally written. Out of these same circumstances 
arise its great virtues, above all the virtue of the account 
written by the man who had taken part in the action, soon 
after it happened, while everything was fresh and real, the 
work of men trying hard to set down what it was really 
like. Virtues and faults taken together, it is the book to have 
as a reminder and a record of what the AAF was like in its 
greatest days, when guided missiles were still freaks, planes 
without props were mostly on the drawing boards, and no one 
dreamed of an Air Force without airmen. 


The Aircraft Year Book for 1947. Edited by Howard 
Mingos. Lanciar Publishers, Inc., New York. 

In unbroken line since the close of World War I, the Air 
craft Industries Association and its predecessor organizations 
have published this unusual review of the state of health of 
the American aviation industry. Its arrival despite the storms 
that beset the business is taken by many as a sign that the 
patient is still kicking . . . a good portent. 

A compendium of information from Government agencies, 
manufacturers and operators plus an honest review of what 
has happened in the preceding year, the 1947 yearbook lives 
up to its tradition of being the standard authority on Ameri- 
can aviation. 

In line with its traditional policy, the book covers the aero- 
nautical state of the nation, this time pointing toward the 
three-cornered struggle for air supremacy, US and Britain 
competing for mastery of the commercial airways, while the 
contest for military sky has the US and Soviet Union in op- 
posite corners. 

In line with this picture, the book studies technical prog- 
ress, stressing jets, rockets and atomic power, the relative 
position of Army and Navy air, the air transport picture and 
the private and non-scheduled situation. 

To this study are added. such auxiliaries as training and 
air education, airports and airways and those government 
agencies other than Army and Navy that are concerned with 
aviation. Finally, the new planes, military, transport and 
private, plus engines and accessories are reviewed. 

This year, the War Review chapter concerns itself with the 
US Strategic Bomb Survey study of the damage inflicted on 
Japan. This is followed by the usual statistics and directory 
section, which has always been one of its top features. 


The Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic 
Bombs. By Ansley J. Coale. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Social Science Research Council early in 1946 es- 
tablished a Committee on Social Aspects of Atomic Energy. 
One of the projects of this committee was the exploratory 
study of vulnerability to atomic bombs under the direction of 
a notable group of social and physical scientists including Dr. 
Winfield W. Riefler as chairman and Mr. Ansley J. Coale 
who was selected by the committee as its research secretary. 

The book is intended as a realistic examination of the 
situation under an effective control agreement as well as under 
an inefhcient agreement or no agreement at all. 


Final answers are not given to the problem of vulner- 
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ability but by analysis and synthesis the exact nature of the 
questions which must be answered is shown. 

By presenting the exact nature of the questions to which 
answers must be found it is hoped that patient intelligence 
can help mankind as it faces the most difficult problem in 
its history. 


Tropical and Equatorial Meteorology. By Maurice A. 
Garbell. Pitman, New York. 

An authoritative introduction to the meteorology of the 
low latitudes covering the world’s atmosphere lying between 
the latitudes 30°N and 30°S. The author has made extensive 
studies in the field of meteorology and aeronautics with par- 
ticular reference to the low latitudes. 

The first section of the book is a comprehensive review 
of fundamental concepts of meteorology applied to the tropics. 
The balance of the book is an organically interpreted synop- 
sis of typical weather phenomena (including flying weather) 
in each of the five principal tropical-equatorial weather spaces 
of the world based on the fundamentals previously presented. 

The book is of interest to anyone concerned with tropical 
weather conditions. It is of particular value to meteorologists, 
climatologists, navigational personnel and aviators. 


Dials and Flight. By Assen Jordanoff. Harper, New York. 

A practical presentation of aircraft instruments telling how 
they are built, how they function, and how they are serviced. 
Using a combination of written text and illustrations, a 
method for which the author is well known, a complicated 
subject is made clear and understandable. The illustrations 
include many half-tones, line-drawings, diagrams and charts. 

Flight instruments, engine instruments, navigation instru- 
ments and automatic pilots are the four parts into which 
the book is divided. Information is given not only for the 
panel unit but also for all related items such as tubing and 
mechanical or electrical linkages. 

The book will be of interest to every individual interested 
in aviation whether military, commercial or private. 


Airport Operation and Management. By Charles A. 
Zweng. Pan American Navigation Service, North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Intended as a college or school text the author has com- 
piled a vast amount of information on the subject of the 
operation and management of airports. 

Contains regulations, typical examinations by some of the 
Civil Service Commissions for applicants seeking the position 
of Airport manager. 


The Art of Flight Instruction. By Edward C. Bailly, Jr. 
Harper, New York. 

Based on extensive experience in teaching hundreds of 
Air Force and private pilots how to fly, the author presents 
what he considers to be the best methods for successful flight 
instruction. ; 

Stress is placed on the requirement that instructors should 
have as much knowledge of teaching as of flying. 

This book will be of interest and value to both instructors 
and students because of its explanation of their common 
problems. 
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gerry once asked Jimmie Doolittle to name the most val- 
uable connection he made in World War II. Now 
this may be a legend, but the former boss of the 8th Air 
Force is supposed to have answered “Mary Gill.” 

There is a lot of evidence to support this tale. Mary Gill 
was his “Girl Friday” during the trying days in England. 
When Jimmie came back to his pin-stripes and Mister title, 
Mary Gill moved to the outer desk and a civilian version of 
the old job. If you ask Mary what the key to her success is, 
she'll tell you that it’s the ability to take 200 words a minute 
shorthand and transcribe it at 95. However, those who have 
watched Mary at work know it’s deeper than that. As 
organizer of the all-girl AFA squadron in New York and 
guiding spirit of the now nationally famous parties for hos- 
pitalized vets at Halloran Hospital, even a casual observer 
can tell that her holding down one of the most exciting jobs 
in her profession stems from greater ability than merely 
taking good dictation. 

Mary Gill is a gregarious person. She’s at home with 
people, but is as self-sufficient as a chipmunk. She had to be. 
She was born fifth in the row in a nine-child family. Her 
pop was an ornamental ironworker in Pittsburgh. In that kind 
of a crowd you pulled your piece of the boat. 

Because even an industrious workman’s skill and a frugal 
housekeeper’s wisdom went only so far, the Gill children 
stood on their.own feet at an early age. Mary graduated from 
South Hills High School’s Commercial Course and went to 
work immediately in a local advertising agency. Her boss was 
a huckster named Sam Smith who could dictate faster than 
most people could just listen, but Mary caught onto his 
thought trend, and eventually got where she could keep 
abreast with him. When Sam Smith went to Denver to 
take care of the Rocky Mountain branch of the firm, he 
failed to locate any girl in the mile-high city that could take 
his speed dictation. He wired for Mary, who came west. 
Smith’s job was convention advertising, which in real prac- 
tice is arranging conventions. Mary’s job here was not only 
taking dictation but doing the thousand details that the busi- 
ness demanded. 

Mary left Denver because she didn’t like altitude, a 
darned funny reason for a girl who was destined to take dic- 
tation in a B-29 at 30,000 feet. She took a job in Dayton, 
Ohio, where she was located when the US got into war. Mary 
figured that Uncle Sam was entitled to one member of every 
family. Since her brothers and almost all of her sisters were 
married, it was up to her. Mary enlisted, went through basic, 
was a personnel interviewer and jawbone Sergeant Major 
(she was a PFC) before she was shipped over to England 
with Headquarters 8th Bomber Command at High Wycombe. 
Her phenomenal typing speed got her the post as Maj. Gen. 
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Fred L. Anderson’s secretary. When 8th Air Force took over, 
Lt. Gen. Jimmie Doolittle inherited Mary Gill. 

There was pressure in those days. Strategic conference 
went on daily, with up to thirty-five high ranking officers in 
the room at the same time, talking four hours at a stretch. 
Taking dictation on this sort of thing, and keeping who said 
what straight was a real task. Mary did it. She did so many 
other things that General Doolittle sought a direct com- 
mission for her. Unfortunately, there was no mechanics for 
such a promotion, and the best that the General could get 
was a Warrant Officership. According to Stars and Stripes, 
there were only two girls in the 8th AF with this rank. 

After V-E Day, General Doolittle went to Okinawa where 
the 8th was supposed to take part in the invasion of Japan. 
Mary was set to go when the Nips threw in the towel, and 
that was that. Her last major tour was that famed B-29 trip 
when General Doolittle made the rounds, lecturing on unif- 
cation. Mary’s office was in the waist gunner’s position, and 
she had to crawl forward on all fours, through the communi- 
cations tunnel, to take dictation. Mary was discharged in 
December of 1945, but she stayed around Washington for a 
couple of days to process Jimmie Doolittle’s discharge papers. 
Then she went home, changed into civvies, and headed back 
to Jimmie Doolittle’s office in Rockefeller Center. 





Mary Gill’s major complaint is that the day isn’t long enough. 
Now she’s adding flying lessons to her already crowded schedule. 
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THE DAY BILLY DREAMED OF 


(Continued from page 19) 


sea lanes, and the suppression of enemy sea commerce. 

C. The support of occupation forces as required. 

D. The seizure of minor enemy shore positions capable 
of reduction by such landing forces as may be comprised 
within the fleet organization. 

E. Naval reconnaissance, anti-submarine warfare, and 
protection of shipping. The air aspects of those functions 
shall be coordinated with the air force, including the de- 
velopment and procurement of aircraft, and air installations 
located on shore, and use shall be made of Air Force per- 
sonnel, equipment and facilities in all cases where economy 
and effectiveness will thereby be increased. Subject to the 
above provision, the Navy will not be restricted as to 
types of aircraft maintained and operated for these pur- 
poses. 

F. The air transport necessary for essential internal ad- 
ministration and for air transport over routes of sole in- 
terest to naval forces where the requirements cannot be 
met by normal air transport facilities. 

2. To aevelop weapons, tactics, technique, organization 
and equipment of naval combat and service elements, co- 
ordinating with the Army and the Air Force in all aspects of 
joint concern, including those which pertain to amphibious 
operations. 

3. To provide, as directed by proper authority, such mis- 
sions and detachments for service in foreign countries as may 
be required to support the national policies and interests of 


the United States. 


4. To maintain the United States Marine Corps whose 
specific functions are: 

A. To provide Marine forces together with supporting 
air components, for service with the fleet in the seizure or 
defense of advanced naval bases and for the conduct of 
limited land operations in connection therewith. 

B. To develop, in coordination with the Army and 
the Air Force those phases of amphibious operations which 
pertain to the tactics, technique and equipment employed 
by landing forces. 

C. To provide detachments and organizations for serv- 
ice on armed vessels of the Navy. 

D. To provide security detachments for protection of 
naval property at naval stations and bases. 

E. To provide, as directed by proper authority, such 
missions and detachments for service in foreign countries 
as may be required to support the national policies and in- 
terests of the United States. 

5. To assist the Army and the Air Force in the accom- 
plishment of their missions, including the provision of com- 
mon services and supplies as determined by proper authority. 


Section 1V—Functions of the United States Air Force 
General 

The United States Air Force includes all military aviation 
forces, both combat and service, not otherwise specifically as- 
signed. It is organized, trained, and equipped primarily for 
prompt and sustained air offensive and defensive operations. 
The Air Force is responsible for the preparation of the air 
forces necessary for the effective prosecution of war except 
as otherwise assigned, and, in accordance with integrated 
joint mobilization plans, for the expansion of the peacetime 
components of the Air Force to meet the needs of war. < 


Specific Functions of the Air Force 
1. To organize, train and equip air forces for: 
A. Air operations including joint operations. 
B. Gaining and maintaining general air. supremacy. 
C. Establishing local air superiority where required. 
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D. The strategic air force of the United States and 
strategic air reconnaissance. 


E. Air lift and support for airborne operations. 


F. Air support to land forces and naval forces, including 
support of occupation forces. 


G. Air transport for the armed forces, except as pro- 
vided by the Navy in accordance with paragraph 1 F, of 
Section III. 


2. To develop weapons, tactics, technique, organization 
and equipment of air force combat and service elements, co- 
ordinating with the Army and Navy on all aspects of joint 
concern, including those which pertain to amphibious and 
airborne operations. 


3. To provide, as directed by proper authority, such mis- 
sions and detachments for service in foreign countries as may 
be required to support the national policies and interests of 
the United States. 


4. To provide the means for coordination of air defense 
among all services. 


5. To assist the Army and Navy in accomplishment of 
their missions, including the provision of common services 
and supplies as determined by proper authority. 


Harry S. Truman. 
The White House, 
July 26, 1947. 
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meeting the needs of research and development projects. 
Operational units will be deployed among bases designed 
to provide for the security of the approaches to the Western 
Hemisphere. The Arctic frontier is obviously an important 
aspect of this defense requirement.” 

All of which leaves the United States Air Force in a con- 
siderably improved position, except for one thing—it is still 
only one jump ahead of bankruptcy. The method by which 
the Air Force is allowed to submit its expense account is of 
little significance if Congress still refuses to pay it. Not only 
the Air Force, but the aviation industry, upon which the 
Air Force is dependent both for new designs and airplanes, 
is threatened with extinction unless Congress sees the light. 
Nothing can be written into the National Security Act to 
remedy this situation. Only the will of the people as it is ex- 
pressed through their selected representatives will help. And 
unless that will is expressed soon the new USAF is likely 


“to be out of business almost before it’s in. 














With the aid of a chart former Secretary of War Paterson warms 
to the subject—unification of course—before House committee. 
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ALABAMA 


FLORENCE SQDN. 


E. E. Patterson, Cmdr. 
P.O. Box 96 
Rogersville, Ala. 


MOBILE SQDN. 


E. P. White, Cmdr. 
200 Lipscomb St. 
Mobile, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX SQDN. 


G. N. Scott, Cmdr. 
69 E. Thomas Rd. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


YUMA SQDN. 


S. S. Woods, Cmdr. 
Rt. 1, Box 9, Somerton 
Yuma, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCK SQDN. 


A. M. Neal, Cmdr. 
2610 Fair Park Bivd. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


MONTICELLO SQDN. 


W. E. Morgan, Cmdr. 
Arkansas A & M College 
Monticello, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD SQDN. 

J. A. Storch, Cmdr. 

P.O. Box 1426 

Bakersfield, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES SQDN. No. 1 
Al Carty, Cmdr. 

1431 Vermont Ave. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES SQDN. No. 2 
J. O. McReynolds, Cmdr. 
Coulter's 

Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


SACRAMENTO SQDN. 
L. J. Johnson, Cmdr. 
3418 55th St. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


SAN DIEGO SQDN. 
L. Atkinson, Secty. 
1747 5th Ave., Apt. 21 
San Diego 1, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO SQDN. 
T. F. Stack, Cmdr. 

68 Post St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
SANTA MONICA SQDN. 
S. Purcell, Cmdr. 


954 21st St. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
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STOCKTON SQDN. 


L. Apperson, Cmdr. 
Rt. 2, Box 1987 
Stockton, Calif. 


COLORADO 


DENVER SQDN. 


N. A. Ferguson, Cmdr. 
2566 Hudson 
Denver, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD SQDN. 
R. Hanson, Cmdr. 
55 Elm St. 

Hartford 15, Conn. 
NEW HAVEN SQDN. 


T. F. McGuire, Cmdr. 
280 Circular Ave. 
Hamden, Conn. 


GEORGIA 


COLUMBUS SQDN. 

G. Flourney, Cmdr. 
1502 Stark Ave. 
Columbus, Ga. 
GEORGIA TECH SQDN. 


R. F. Swinnie, Cmdr. 
729 Spring St., N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


IDAHO 


BOISE SQDN. 

C. Fuller, Cmdr. 

1120 Fort 

Boise, Idaho 
POCATELLO SQDN. 

W. S. Hill, Jr., Cmdr. 
Gem State Auto Co., Inc. 
Pocatello, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
ANG SQDN. No. 1 


Col. W. V. Newhall, Cmdr. 


5400 W. 63 St. 
Chicago 38, Ill. 


AURORA SQDN. 

A. N. Culver, Cmdr. 
65 S. Lincoln 
Aurora, Ill. 


ILLINI SQDN. 

D. L. Dorward, Cmdr. 
Ice Rink, 408 E. Armory 
Champaign, Ill. 

MOLINE SQDN. 

N. S. Mith, Cmdr. 


2114 15th Ave. 
Moline, Ill. 





UNITED AIR LINES SQDN. 


W. E. Alberts, Cmdr. 
6419 S. Campbell 
Chicago 29, Ill. 


INDIANA 


SOUTH BEND SQDN. 
K. D. Warner, Cmdr. 
720 Pierce St. 

South Bend, Ind. 
TERRE HAUTE SQDN. 


E. Wind, Cmdr. 
Unit 3B, Fairbanks Pk. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


IOWA 


AMES SQDN. 

W. E. Boyd, Secty. 
lowa State College 
Ames, la. 
DAVENPORT SQDN. 
H. R. Elliott, Cmdr. 
P.O. Box 418 
Davenport, la. 

DES MOINES SQDN. 
D. E. Songer, Cmdr. 
3804 Forest Ave. 
Des Moines, la. 
PELLA SQDN. 

L. W. Vriezelaar, Cmdr. 
116 Broadway 
Pella, la. 

SIOUX CITY SQDN. 


W. R. Haines, Cmdr. 
308 14th St. 
Sioux City, la. 


KENTUCKY 


COVINGTON SQDN. 
W. C. Whitson, Cmdr. 
10 Sterrett St. 
Covington, Ky. 
LEXINGTON SQDN. 
M. E. Potter, Cmdr. 


Lexington Trots Breeders Assn. 


Lexington, Ky. 
LOUISVILLE SQDN. 
S. Hand, Cmdr. 
2305 Tyler Lane 
Louisville, Ky. 
PADUCAH SQDN. 
J. C. Rieke, Cmdr. 


P.O. Box 538 
Paducah, Ky. 


LOUISIANA 


RUSTON SQDN. 
Z. Smith, Cmdr. 
General Delivery 
Ruston, La. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE SQDN. No. 1 
J. R. Mitchell, Cmdr. 
1107 Union Trust Bidg. 
Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE WAC SQDN. 
Miss L. M. Gardner, Cmdr. 
3301 Eglin Ave. 
Baltimore 16, Md. 


JOHNS HOPKINS SQDN. 
R. B. Fowler Cmdr. 
2404 Arlington Ave. 
Baltimore 14, Md. 


MIDDLE RIVER SQDN. 
L. Fink, Cmdr. 

4300 Sheldon Ave. 
Baltimore 6, Md. 


UNIV. OF MARYLAND SQDN, 


D. Bolt, Cmdr. 
Box 731, U. of Md. 
College Park, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ARLINGTON SQDN. 
C. E. Fiske, Cmdr. 
65 Trowbridge St. 
Arlington, Mass. 
BOSTON SQDN. 

W. F. Dwyer, Jr., Cmdr. 
9 Bradmore Rd. 
Brighton, Mass. 
CAMBRIDGE SQDN. 
E. F. Walsh, Cmdr. 
107 Aberdeen Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
CHICOPEE SQDN. 

T. Zolynski, Cmdr. 
80 Fairview Ave. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
FALMOUTH SQDN. 
A. H. Fiedler, Cmdr. 
26 Walker St. 
Falmouth, Mass. 
MALDEN SQDN. No. 1 
R. F. Maycan, Cmdr. 
70 Cedar St. 
Malden 48, Mass. 
SALEM SQDN. 

D. R. Clark, Cmdr. 
265 Pleasant St. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
WORCESTER SQDN. 


H. A. Fink, Cmdr. 
12 Windsor St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR SQDN. 
P. G. Smith, Cmdr. 
315 N. Thayer 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘FLINT SQDN. 


B. G. Pollock, Cmdr. 
1613 Root St. 

Flint, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS SQDN. 
K. Hayes, Cmdr. 

408 Federal Sq. Bldg. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. - 
LANSING SQDN. 

E. W. Lutz, Secty. 
1406 Phio St. 
Lansing, Mich. 
SAGINAW SQDN. 

K. W. Brace, Cmdr. 


1007 Howard St. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


TWIN PORTS SQDN. 

R. C. Pommerville, Cmdr. 
114 W. 7th St. 

Duluth 6, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISS. STATE COLLEGE SQDN. 
L. A. Mobley, Cmdr. 

Box 482 

State College, Miss. 


MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA SQDN. 
W. H. Carter, Cmdr. 
15 Allen Place 
Columbia, Mo. 
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MONTANA 


BOZEMAN SQDN. 

F. E. Burke, Cmdr. 

ROTC Bidg. Mont. State College 
Bozeman, Mont. 

HELENA SQDN. 

Jj. R. Wine, Jr., Cmdr. 
Helena, Mont. 

MISSOULA SQDN. 


J. A. McKeller, Cmdr. 
433 McLeod Ave. 
Missoula, Mont. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LAKES REGION SQDN. 


J. C. Roper, Cmdr. 
Meredith, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR SQDN. 

R. E. Noyes, Cmdr. 

10 N. Mountain Ave. 
Montclair, N. J. 

SOUTH JERSEY SQDN. 


|. F. Peltz, Cmdr. 
3716 Drexel Ave. 
Merchantsville,.N. J. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE SQDN. 


J. T. Paulantis, Cmdr. 
715 1st Natl. Bank Bidg. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY SQDN. 
E. J. Healy 

105 Clermont St. 
Albany, N. Y. 


BRONX SQDN. 


J. V. Falabella, Cmdr. 
111 W. 188th St. 
New York 63, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN SQDN. 


J. E. Most, Cmdr. 
7119 Shore Rd. 
Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SQDN. 


J. D. O'Neil, Secty. 
108 Comstock Ave. 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


CCNY SQDN. 


M. A, Stuart, Cmdr. 
1445 University Ave. 
New York. N. Y. 


COLUMBIA UNIV. SQDN. 


W. Parrish, Cmdr. 

Rm. 524 Heartley Hall 
116th St. & Bway. 

New York, N. Y. 


NYC SQDN. No. 1 


Mary E. Gill, Cmdr. 
Rm. 3925, 50 W. 50th St. 
New York 20, N. Y. 


NYU SQDN. 


E.R. Sims, Jr., Cmdr. 
41 Pratt St. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER SQDN. 

D. J. Whalen, Cmdr. 
309 Nunda Blvd. 
Rochester 10, N. Y. 
ONONDAGA SQDN. 

G. T. Driscoll, Secty. 
407 State Tower Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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QUEENS SQDN. 

L. H. Loos, Cmdr. 
29-29 30th Ave. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY SQDN. 


G. W. Jones, Cmdr. 
30 Rugby Lane 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHERRYVILLE SQDN. 

L. B. Doggett, Cmdr. 
208 E. Ist St. 
Cherryville, N. C. 
HICKORY SQDN. No. 1 


W. Z. Hollar, Cmdr. 
Country Club Rd. 
Hickory, N. C. 


OHIO 


AKRON SQDN. 


B. E. Fulton, Cmdr. 
Akron Municipal Airport 
Akron, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI SQDN. 


A. T. Shott, Jr. 
3973 Red Bud Ave. 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 


CUYAHOGA FOUNDERS SQDN. 


E. H. Cooper, Cmdr. 
1932 E. 97th St., Apt. 22 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


OHIO STATE UNIV. SQDN. 


M, E. Mullens, Cmdr. 
117 16th Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


RICHLAND COUNTY SQDN. 


J. G. Wallace, Cmdr. 
95 Vennum St. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


WASHINGTON COUNTY SQDN. 


J. G. Merriam, Cmdr. 
223 Fourth 

Marietta, Ohio 

MARION SQDN. 

G. D. Hildebrandt, Cmdr. 
c/o GI Post 584 
Marion, Ohio 
SANDUSKY SQDN. 

Mrs. J. J. Dicken, Secty. 
415 15th St. 

Sandusky, Ohio 
COLUMBUS SQDN. No. 1 
F. M. Pickens, Cmdr. 
VA 52 S. Sterling 
Columbus, Ohio 

UNIV. OF AKRON SQDN. 


H. C. Holliday, Cmdr. 
1182 Florida Ave. 
Akron, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 


STILLWATER SQDN. 

E. L. Chrisman, Cmdr. 
1736 W. 4th St. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
TULSA SQDN. 


R. F. Hunt, Cmdr. 
Philtower Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 


EUGENE SQDN. 


A. J. Conroy, Cmdr. 
1319 E. 15th St. 


Eugene, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BLAIR COUNTY SQDN. 


J. J. Good, Cmdr. 
2015 14th St. 
Altoona, Pa. 


DREXEL INST. OF TECH. SQDN. 


B. Ostrofski, Cmdr. 
Drexel Inst. of Tech. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUQUESNE UNIV. SQDN. 


G. M. Burkhart, Cmdr. 
Duquesne Uni. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


GREATER READING SQDN. 


E. J. Wyroba, -Cmdr. 
109 N. 4th St. 
Reading, Pa. 


HARRISBURG SQDN. 


R. L. Gross, Cmdr. 
2421 N. Front St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


JOHNSTOWN SQDN. 


F. B. Cummins, Cmdr. 
813 Napoleon St. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


LANCASTER SQDN. 


S. W. Kistler, Cmdr. 
136 N. Lime St. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


TEMPLE UNIV. SQDN. 


Dr. A. B. Knapp, Orgn. 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILKES-BARRE SQDN. 


S. K. Walborn, Cmdr. 
69 James St. 
Kingston, Pa. 


GREATER PITTSBURGH SQDN. 


C. G. Ketchum, Cmdr. 

902 Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

YORK SQDN. 


H. E. Gnau, Cmdr. 
1323 S. Queen St. 
York, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


CRANSTON SQDN. 


E. Verrier, Cmdr. 
1194 Pontiac Ave. 
Cranston 10, R. I. 


NEWPORT COUNTY SQDN. 


R. F. Wood, Cmdr. 
Newport Airpark 
Middletown, R. I. 


NORTH SMITHFIELD SQDN. 
D. B. Middleton, Cmdr. 
N. Main St., Box 356 
Slatersville, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE SQDN. 


C. E. Trowbridge, Cmdr. 
454 Angell St. 
Providence, R. 1. 


WOONSOCKET SQDN. 


G. E. Lepoutre, Cmdr. 
103 Glen Rd. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA SQDN. 

A. L. Wardlaw, Cmdr. 
1816 Seneca Ave. 
Columbia, S. C. 





TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS SQDN. 


W. P. Handworker, Cmdr. 
884 Birch St. 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 


TEXAS 


UNIV. OF TEXAS SQDN. 


C. R. Martin, Cmdr. 
705 Landon Ave. 
Austin, Tex. 


DALLAS SQDN. 


R. V. Lentz, Cmdr. 

Dr., Special Services Dept. 

Mercantile National Bk. of 
Dallas 

Dallas, Texas 


SAN ANTONIO SQDN. 
W. Draper, Jr., Vice Cmdr. 


_ 410 Roslyn 


San Antonio, Texas 


VIRGINIA 


BLACKSBURG SQDN. 
J. O. Rowell, Cmdr. 
P.O. Box 844 
Blacksburg, Va. 
LEXINGTON SQDN. 

K. R. Thompson, Cmdr. 
Box 1174 

Lexington, Va. 
NORFOLK SQDN. 


Marq Gray, Cmdr. 
105-A Suburban Pkway 
Norfolk, Va. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE SQDN. 

E. R. Haag, Cmdr. 
1140 Exchange Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 
SPOKANE SQDN. 


J. N. Lavin, Cmdr. 
515 Hyde Bldg. 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BECKLEY SQDN. 

R. V. Whitener, Cmdr. 
331 Burgess St. 
Beckley, W. Va. 
PARKERSBURG SQDN. 

J. A. Overton, Jr., Cmdr. 
1006 Quincy St. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 


MADISON SQDN. 

A. M. Mucks, Cmdr. 
2202 Kendall Ave. 
Madison, Wis. 
WAUKESHA SQDN. 


G. W. Fisher, Cmdr. 
302 Wilson Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


WYOMING 


LARAMIE SQDN. 


W. E. Wood, Sr., Treas. 
411 S. 14th St. 
Laramie, Wyo. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


G. WASHINGTON UNIV. SQDN. 


E. B. Alvey, Cmdr. 
2018 Gainesville St., S.E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Wat! 
ptere’s the story of Your 


The only book of 
its kind 


ever written! 





Get your copy of 


AIR FORCE DIARY 


through your magazine 
Yes, Air Force Diary is your book. Its 111 articles all 
were written by members of the AAF between Pearl 
Harbor and V-J Day. First published in Am ForRcE 
Magazine when it was the Official Service Journal of the 
AAF, these articles cover all phases of air force activity 
and all theaters of operation. Now these classic personal 
experience yarns have been brought together in this 492- 
page “family album” compiled and edited by James H. 
Straubel, wartime and present editor of Am Force. All 
royalties from the sales of the book go to the Army Air 
Forces Aid Society. Here’s what the critics think about it: 
New a Times: “The impact of this book is ter- 
rific.”” 
Cleveland News: “Unquestionably the best of the 
books about the recent global air war.” 
mete oy Inquirer: “AAF veterans will love this 
ook.” 





ok. : 

Tulsa World: “Every line of it carries the stamp of 
authenticity.” ; 

Indianapolis Star: “Each page breathes with real, 
live unvarnished realism.” 

Chicago Sun: “Here at last is the Air Force as seen 
by the Air Force.” 


| But the Hell With All That! 


AIR FORCE DIARY was written for YOU! Only 
YOU can be the judge! YOU are the best critic of all 
because YOU were there, Charlie! 

We think you'll want a copy of AIR FORCE DIARY, 
and so we've made it as easy as possible for you to get it. 
To order a copy simply mail the coupon below—without 
money, unless you prefer to save C.O.D. charges. We 
think you'll want AIR FORCE DIARY on your book- 
shelf for a long time, to browse through at your leisure. 
If you don’t, you may return it within 10 days for a full 
refund. AIR FORCE BOOK DEPARTMENT, c/o AIR 
FORCE MAGAZINE, Dept. AFD, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 








AIR FORCE BOOK DEPARTMENT, Dept. AFD | 

o/e AIR FORCE MAGAZINE 

485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. | 
Please send me AIR FORCE DIARY. I will pay postman $3.75 plus 

few cents shipping charges. If for any reason, the book does not live up | 

to my expectations, I may return it within 10 days for full refund. 


ine penile ai cae mines actie Sine ee ois g ieee aaah | 

cic cicse cece aionepiabtaseseiennube neicibaannoscagal Zone No..----- ee cee 
Check here if enclosing check or money order for $3.75—thus 
saving postage and C.O0.D. charges. | 
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AFA NEWS 


(Continued from page 35) 


Kessler is treasurer. Those desiring further information about 


the Hudson County Squadron may contact Commander 
Keane at 54 Astor.Place, Jersey City 4. 

Announcement of the chartering of the South Jersey AFA 
Squadron was made on July 16 by Mr. Albert St. Peter, 
Executive Secretary of the State Wing. This is one of ap 
proximately six Squadrons expected from New Jersey by Air 
Force Day, or shortly after. Officers of the organization are: 
Ivan F. Peltz, Commander; Donald A. Gerhardt, Vice-Com- 
mander; Thos. R. Brew, Vice-Commander; Harry L. Da- 
marest, Secretary. Commander Peltz, who lives at 3716 
Drexel Avenue, Merchantsville, will be glad to provide ad- 
ditional information about the Squadron. 

Also newly chartered in the AFA-active State of New 
Jersey is the Montclair Squadron where Richard E. Noyes 
was elected Commander on June 18. The charter was issued 
on July 14. Other officers of the Montclair Squadron in- 
clude: Allan B. Crunden, Jr., Vice-Commander; Richard H. 
Schieler, Secretary and Treasurer. The organization meets 
the first Monday of each month and Commander Noyes will 
be pleased to supply additional information about the Squad- 
ron to interested members of the AFA or any former member 
of the Air Forces. His address is 10 North Mountain Avenue. 

Although the charter of the Atlantic City Squadron had 
not been received by the AFA National Headquarters at 
press time for the AFA News section, organization work has 
been completed and Charles Harp has been elected temporary 
commander pending the election of a full slate of officers. 
The Atlantic City Squadron will include the counties of 
Cumberland, Cape May and Atlantic in its membership drive. 
The organization also participated in the Air Force Day ac- 
tivities at Newark Airport on August 1. 

Irving B. Zeichner, Atlantic Highlands attorney, has 
been designated as District Three Commander of the AFA 
New Jersey Wing, Executive Secretary Albert St. Peter 
announces. District Three comprises Monmouth, Ocean and 
Middlesex counties. Mr. Zeichner served with the Central 
Interpretation Unit in the Northern Solomons, Bismarck 
Archipelago, New Guinea and the Philippines campaigns. He 
also served in the legal advisor’s officer at Dale Mabry Field, 
Florida, prior to joining the 12th AAF Photo Intelligence 
Detachment on Guadalcanal, returning home with the unit 
after V-J Day. The new District Three Commander is a 
graduate of the New York University and the Fordham 
School of Law and is a member of the American Bar Associ- 
ation. 


OHIO 

Ferd M. Pickens, Commander of the Columbus, Ohio, AFA 
Squadron was awarded the Gold Cross of Poland at the June 
meeting of the organization. The medal presentation was 
made by Col. G. Alef-Bolkowiak, Air Attache of the Polish 
Embassy in Washington. Commander Pickens served as 
Chief of the War Crimes Investigations in the European 
Theater. 

The Akron Squadron held a reunion of all former Ait 
Force personnel at the Akron Municipal Airport on June 14. 
The reunion was planned by “Shorty” Fulton, commander 
of the Akron Squadron and included free beer and hot dogs, 
baseball and bull-sessions. An important vital statistic gleaned 
from the reunion by Commander Fulton was: for an AFA 
beer bust, you must count on an average of ten bottles of 
beer per man. Anyhow, that’s how it was in Akron. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
The tenth AFA Squadron to be organized in Pennsylvania 
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is the organization in Greater Pittsburgh, which was chartered 
on July 17. And although the Pittsburgh Squadron is young, 
ic joined immediately into the Nationwide celebration of the 
40th anniversary of the AAF which is being sponsored by 
AFA. Major General William E. Kepner was guest of hon- 
or at a luncheon given by the Squadron, in cooperation with 
the Aero Club. 

Officers of the Greater Pittsburgh Squadron include: 
Chandler G. Ketchum, commander; Jack E. Brown, vice- 
commander; George L. Rafter, Jr., secretary; Henry F. 
Schantz, Treasurer. The Squadron meets the first Tuesday 
of each month and further information about the organiza- 
tion may be obtained from Commander Ketchum, 902 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 19. 

The air show sponsored by the Blair County AFA Squad- 
ron in Altoona, Pa., on July 5 and 6 was a complete success 
according to first reports received from the Squadron. The 
air show was planned by the Squadron in order to create 
general public interest in aviation and to give the people of 
Blair County their first big show of this type. 

In addition to support from the Air Forces, the Squadron 
also obtained Beverly Howard, international stunt cham- 
pion, to appear at both days of the show. 

Commander John Good reports that the show achieved its 
purpose and shortly prior to the opening of the event, “pub- 
lic interest in aviation is at a peak never before accorded 
flying in Blair County.” Arnold Love was general chairman 
of the air show committee. 

Military aircraft appearing included four P-80s from 
Andrews Field, a Mitchell Bomber, a Dakota transport, a 
Thunderbolt, a Mustang and an Invader. A flight of eighteen 
North American Texas from Pittsburgh also flew over the 
audience. The show was rounded out by exhibits and bands. 
Although an accurate report of the audience size has not 
been received, an estimated 30,000 persons were expected 
at the show. 


RHODE ISLAND e 
Just as the Blair County AFA Squadron provided the first 


air show to be presented in Altoona, Pa., so did members of 
the Cranston, Rhode Island, Squadron give the residents of 
their community. the opportunity to see the first local air 
show, July 26-27. The show was presented, according to 
Eugene Verrier, Squadron commander, as a contribution to 
the celebration of Air Force Day and to create in the com- 
munity, an increased interest in the field of Aviation. 

Primarily a model exhibition, the show also featured the 
latest in Army aircraft and other equipment. 

The contest was run in two phases. The first meet, a free 
flight event, was staged at Burlingame Field. In this contest, 
models powered by tiny gasoline engines were allowed fuel 
sufficient for fifteen seconds of flight with controls set for 
gliding over the field. The winning plane then was selected 
according to the length of time they remain airborne after 
the fuel is exhausted. 

Second phase of the meet was run in two events. One was 
for the maneuverability and the other for speed. Models in 
this contest were controlled by cables. 

Winners of each event were guests of the Army Air 
Forces at the Air Force Day show given at Westover Field 
on August 3. 

Charles G. Bailey, Jr., was general chairman of the show. 
He was assisted by: Gerard A. Bergeron, in charge of gifts; 
Lloyd G. Bosworth, general arrangements; Raymond A. 
Fisette, planes; Thomas P. Wallace, posters and membership; 
James M. Thatcher, publicity; Alfred J. Palumbo, security; 
Harold Mergerson, tickets and treasurer. 


WYOMING 


New officers for the Laramie, Wyoming Squadron, were 
(Continued on page 49) 
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YOUR OWN AAF PICTORIAL 


AAF Pictorials each contain over 250 pictures of air combat— 
bombers—fighters—flak—and other scenes about the par- 
ticular air force they cover. 


“THE 9TH SEES FRANCE AND ENGLAND’’—Your stay 
in the ETO. London—Colchester—Cambridge—Paris— 
France. Contains Official War Department History. 





“THE 12TH OVER THE MEDITERRANEAN’’—North 
Africa—Italy—France—Greece—Yugoslavia. Contains Of- 


ficial War Department History. 

) “THE 20TH OVER JAPAN”—From India to the last 
Nee) bomb—China—The Marianas—Japan—THE ATOMIC 
ea ay BOMB. Contains Official War Department History. 







“THE 15TH OVER ITALY’’—Your stay in Italy and the 
Middle East. Rome—Naples—Capri—Cerignola—Cassino— 
Cairo—Palestine. Contains Official War Department His- 
tory. 


© “THE 8TH SEES ENGLAND’’—ETO—London—Norwich— 
S C . 
EO Ipswich and others. 
All AAF Pictorials are $3 each postpaid. 
AAF Publications 
6017-29 W. Third St. 
Hollywood 36, California 
Gentlemen: Please send me (check books wanted ) 
—S8th Sees France and England——12th Over the Mediterranean 
—20th Over Japan——15th Over Italy——-8th Sees England at $3.00 
each postpaid. Enclosed find check——money order——.. Send COD——. 





(write any other Air Force Book you'd like published here) 





name -- 





address 





city zone state 











CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


TELL US ABOUT IT. We can't get your magazines 
to you unless you do. Don't depend on the post 
office or your former AAF Base to notify us for dite 
they very often fail to do so. 


Changes of address must be received at the na- 
tional headquarters of the Association at least 30 
days in advance of the date of issue with which the 
new address is to be effective. 


If your notice is not sent in time to meet the 
above, please arrange with the post office at your 
old address to forward your magazine. Post offices 
do not forward magazines without such special ar- 
rangements. 


We want you to receive your copies of AIR 
FORCE, but we aren't clairvoyant. NOTIFY US 
PROMPTLY—IN ADVANCE WHENEVER POSSIBLE— 
AT THIS ADDRESS: 


Circulation Department 


Air Force Association 


1616 K Street, N.W. ° Washington 6, D. C. 
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Alp 


Pin Money 
SOF 


There was a time when Air Force 
Association emblems were at a prem- 
ium because of serious wartime 
metal shortages, the manufacturer 
couldn’t get them to us, and we in 
turn couldn’t get them to AFA mem- 
bers. There weren’t even enough to 
go around once. It was an embar- 
rassing situation, but happily the 
crisis has passed. We now have a 
good healthy stock of our distinc- 
tive wings-and-circled-star emblems. 
There’s enough for everybody to have 
several if they're wanted. 


So if you’ve lost your original, or 
if you want one or two extras for 
your sports jacket or your overcoat, 
you can obtain them merely by writ- 
ing to the Air Force Association, 
1616 K Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Enclose fifty cents for 
each pin. 


EXTRA! 


We now have on hand a good sup- 
ply of safety clasp type pins designed 
especially for women members. Same 
size, same price as the regular screw 
clasp pin. If you prefer this model 
please indicate in your letter. 


Air Force Association 


1616 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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PLANE BONERS 


Analyzed by Veteran Pilots 


Two pilots were on a scheduled forma- 
tion flight in P-51s and they re- 
ceived explicit instructions to remain 
in the local area. Immediately after 
takeoff, they set out cross country 
and after about three hours, began 
looking for their home base. When 
they were unable to find it, they 
buzzed some water towers in an at- 
tempt to determine their position. 
The flight leader landed safely at an 
airport, but the wingman ran into 
trouble. He found a small municipal 
airfield and mistook a sod taxi strip 
for the runway. Upon landing, with 
a quartering tailwind, the wheels 
sank into the turf and the airplane 
flipped over and was demolished. 


Comment: These pilots asked for 
trouble when they violated their 
clearance. After the violation they 
made it worse by becoming lost. It is 
always a good idea to make a pass 
over any strange field before attempt- 
ing to land to check the condition of 
the runways and the wind. Had this 
been done, a landing could have 
been made safely. Both pilots are 
scheduled to meet a flying evaluation 
board. 


A P-47 pilot made an approach to land. 
While in the traffic pattern the wind 
changed and the tower advised the 
pilot to go around. A new pattern 
was made and the P-47 came in to 
land. The tower operator saw that the 
landing gear was not down and called 
the pilot repeatedly but received no 
answer. A wheels-up landing was 
completed and the airplane received 
major damage. 


Comment: Checklists are placed in air- 
planes to be used. If the checklist 
had been used this time an expensive 
wheels-up landing could have been 
avoided. In addition, the pilot paid 
no attention to the calls of the tower, 
did not check the warning lights, 
and did not retard his throttle to 
check the horn. Plenty of stupid er- 
rors, any one of which could have 
caused the accident. 


A 


An instructor pilot was checking another 





pilot on a simulated instrument take. 
off in a C-47. A man who was on his 
first flight as a qualified crew chief 
was instructed to retract the gear 
after takeoff. As the plane broke 
ground, a gust of wind lifted the 
wing and the engineer retracted the 
gear. An unusual noise was heard, so 
the airplane was flown around, then 
landed. An inspection revealed that 
the tips of one propeller were bent. 
The engine and prop had to be re 
placed. 


Comment: The pilot is supposed to fl 


the airplane and the retraction of the 
gear is a part of his or the copilot's 
duty. The crew chief was not briefed 
about his duties. Another needless ac- 
cident caused by a premature retrac- 
tion of the landing gear. 


pilot was given a check ride in an 
AT-6 and then he took off on a solo 
flight. After flying twenty minutes, 
the fuel pressure dropped and the 
engine cut out. The pilot switched 
from right to left tank, placed the 
mixture in full rich and used the 
wobble pump but the engine did not 
respond. The pilot made a dead stick 
landing and the airplane was 
wrecked. 


Comment: An airplane just won't fy 


without gas. Not only did the pilot 
fail to check his gas tanks, but he 
also failed to check the gages because 
he did not know where they were. 
Although the pilot was sadly negli- 
gent in his preparation for the flight, 
his check pilot can also be criticized 
for pronouncing him capable of s¢ 


loing the AT-6. 


After completing an hour’s airwork, 2 


Reserve pilot flying an AT-6 yielded 
to temptation to do a little buzzing. 
Flying at a low altitude and follow 
ing a river, he ran into a three-strand 
power line. The airplane suffered 
little damage, but the power line was 
cut and required costly repairs. 


Comment: This pilot was lucky he sur 


vived. The penalty for a buzzing ac 
cident is usually sudden and violent 
death. Buzzing never pays. 
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AFA NEWS 


(Continued from page 47) 


elected at the June meeting. The Squad- 
ron, which was first chartered on De- 
cember 26, 1946, includes former air- 
men at the University of Wyoming as 
well as those in the city of Laramie. The 
new slate of officers includes: John 
Bailey, Commander; Gene Brown, Vice- 
Commander; Robert Millikan, Secre- 
tary; and William E. Wood, Jr., Treas- 
urer. For those wanting more informa- 
tion about the Laramie Squadron, con- 
tact Treasurer Wood at 411 S. 14th 
Street. 


Life Membership 


Life memberships are now available 
in the AFA, following recent action by 
the Board of Directors authorizing these 
special paid-up-for-life memberships for 
$100.00. 

All AFA members are eligible and in- 
vited to join on this basis, reports James 
D. Landauer, who has been appointed 
chairman of the life membership drive. 

Landauer states that initial letters 
explaining the program are beginning to 
go out and that recipients are being 
asked to pass the word along to other 
potential life members in the hope that 
a “chain reaction” will get underway. 

The drive chairman explains that 
the campaign has just started and that 
it will take time to contact members per- 
sonally on the program. He expresses 
the hope that AFAers will understand 
this problem and not wait for special 
invitations but take action (if they have 
a hundred bucks lying around) on the 
basis of this announcement. Anyone 
interested in becoming a life member 
should send the dues in to Chairman 
Landauer at 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, or direct to AFA Head- 
quarters at 1616 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PLENTY OF FLAK 


(Continued from page 31) 


letting the devil take care of the Huns 
they killed. With this lightening of the 
Plane, we were able to maintain a safe 
airspeed with a lesser rate of descent. 
We were still over Germany, but with 
a strong tailwind favoring us, we knew 
we could ‘make it into Belgium, if we 
could avoid further flak areas. All of us 
tealized that a couple more well-placed 
shots would finish the job of tearing the 
Plane apart. 

The next 15 minutes we spent pray- 
ing and cursing, praying for the sight of 
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Belgium and cursing the Huns who 
made us lose precious altitude in evasive 
action to dodge their unexpected bursts 


‘of flak. We were at a lowly 7000 feet, 


heading for Brussels, when we finally 
crossed the bomb line. 

Brussels was our objective, mainly 
because we knew that there would be 
the best medical treatment available for 
Leitelt and O’Connell. However, num- 
ber one engine, in addition to smoking, 
had begun to shoot forth flames, and it 
was obvious that we could never hope 
to make Brussels on the one remaining 
engine. Chuck Mundorff spotted an air- 
field about five miles directly ahead of 
us. It was only a short landing strip 
from which Spitfires were taking off. I 
could see that one end was blocked off 
by bomb craters, but it was here or no- 
where; so we let down over the field, 
shooting red flares and calling the tower. 

On the final approach, Chuck called 
over the interphone that this was the 
“same damn freld- we bombed about: two 
months ago when the Germans held it!” 
Ross and I were both struck by the irony 
of having to sweat out crashing into our 
own bomb craters, and we laughed—in 
a rather high-pitched way. We set the 
wheels down on the very edge of the 
runway and brought Lou to a brake- 
burning, screaming halt about fifteen 
feet from the nearest crater. 

There was an ambulance waiting, 
and by the time we had cut the two 
engines, the medics were inside the 
ship getting out Ed. Bob came out 
under his own locomotion, protesting 
that he had nothing but a scratch. He 
almost collapsed under the strain of 
trying to convince us, and the medics 
bustled him into the ambulance. 

We were all pretty glum during the 
interrogation. Ed had been unconscious 
for a half-hour before landing and no 
one knew just how close to death he 
might be. As soon as the formalities 
were over, we raced to the field hospital 
where he had been given emergency 
treatment. The medical officer assured 
us that though Ed’s condition was seri- 
ous, he would live. The wave of relief 
that ran through us was almost tangible. 

Lecherous Lou was a_sad-looking 
sight; she’d given her all that day. As 
we hauled our equipment out of her 
guts, we knew from now on she would 
be a ground-stomping spare-parts depot. 
It was sad, but she had brought us home 
from our toughest mission and our last. 
She had done her job, and we had done 
ours, and we left her there on the 
muddy airstrip, a gallant and tired old 
girl. 


From AIR FORCE DIARY, edited 
by James H. Straubel and published by 
Simon and Schuster, $3.75. Copyright, 
1947, by Army Air Forces Aid Society. 





THE STORY OF 
THE 


390th BOMB GROUP 





An invaluable record for anyone of life 
on a heavy bombardment station of the 


EIGHTH AIR FORCE 


Photographs and stories of 300 combat 
missions. Full coverage of every activity, air 
and ground. - 

500 pages, 1012 x 13, with over 1,500 
photographs, 26 large full-color paintings 
and photos. Offset printing on special paper. 
Drawings, paintings and cartoons by the 
Group’s own artists. 

THIS UNSURPASSED RECORD OF HEAVY 
BOMBARDMENT IS ONE OF THE MOST RARE 
AND VALUABLE BOOKS OF THE WAR. 

Bound in heavy imitation leather of 
armorial blue, with the 390th Coat of Arms 
in Gold. 

$14.00 postpaid. Send check or money 
order to 390th BOOK COMMITTEE, Box 705, 
Kingston, New York. 


Please send me copies of The 
Story of the 390th Bomb Group for which | 
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BOEING B-29A-1-BN 
“The Little Gray Book” 


U. S. ARMY AIRCRAFT, 1908-1946 


By James C. Fahey, Editor, 
“The Ships and Aircraft of the U. S. Fleet” 


Data on more than 2000 models and modifica- 
tions of Airplanes procured by the Signal 
Corps, Air Service, Air Corps and Air Force. 
Thousands of facts: who built them, when, 
how many. Listings include cancelled models, 
conversions, engine data. 440 Illustrations. A 
“must” for hangar flying. 
One Dollar at Book Shops, PX or postpaid from 


SHIPS and AIRCRAFT 
1265 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 








Are you tossing away the $$$$ 
you paid into G.I. Insurance? 





It’s never too late to reinstate 





See your local 
Veterans Administration Office 


TODAY 




























































Seven Beautiful 


FULL COLOR PRINTS 


from 


“The Story of the 390th Bomb 
Group” 


To be valued by anyone who was 
in the Eighth Air Force. 


$3.50 for the set. It would not be 
possible to offer these art prints for 
this price if the four color plates 
had not already been made for the 
book. 


8th Air Force planes on the Bomb Run (1012 
x13 oil painting). Full color map of 8th AF 
Air Base (21x13). Flying Fortress on English 
Air Field (10x13). Watercolor of Fram- 
lingham Town (8x10). Aerial Kodacolor of 
Framlingham Village and Castle (8x10). 
Group Headquarters (7x1012). Group and 
Squadron Insignia (101/x13). 


All with wide margin, in addition 
to the above sizes, ready 
for framing. 


$3.50 for the set of seven, postpaid 
390TH BOOK COMMITTEE 


Box 705 
KINGSTON, NEW YORK 





A. C. 110-Volt Motors 


Selsyn Syncro Differential—New in 
Original Package. 


A Bargain at $1.75 while they last. 


LYELL HARDWARE 
P. O. Box 5, Rochester 11, New York. 





CREDITS 


Cover—USAAF, Press Association; 
Page 11—USAAF, Press Association (2); 
Page 13—Acme; Page 14—Press Asso- 
ciation, Keystone, Press Association; 
Page 15—Press Association (2), Brown 
Brothers, Wide World; Page 16—Inter- 
national, Press Association, Wide 
World; Page 17—Press Association, 
Acme, Press Association, Acme (2), 
Press Association (2); Page 18—Acme, 
Press Association (2), Acme (3); Page 19 
—Keystone, Press Association; Page 20 
—Wide World, Press Association; Page 
21—AAF; Pages 22-23—Ross-Pix; Page 
24—Wide World, Press Association, 
Wide World; Page 25—USAAF, Press 
Association (2), Columbus Dispatch, 
Press Association; Page 28—Acme, 
Press Association (2); Page 29—Pach 
Bros., Press Association, Wide World; 
Pages 30-33—USAAF; Page 34—Acme, 
AFA; Page 35—AFA; Page 36—AAF, 
Luscombe; Page 37—Press Association, 
USAAF, Baumann Aircraft; Page 38— 
Ryan; Page 39—Press Association, AAF; 
Page 48—Acme. 
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Rendezvous 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to get in contact with 
any former members of the 425th Night 
Fighter Squadron who might have 
known my brother, Lt. Robert E. Eng- 
lish. 

He was killed in action in August ’44 
and I would appreciate hearing from 
any of his former buddies. 

James D. English 

R. D. No. 1 

Wellsboro, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

I would like to hear from anyone 
who saw my ship shot down over Lud- 
wigshaven, Germany, on December 11, 
1944. We were flying squadron lead of 
the 38lst Group, 532nd Group. I am 
trying to find out how many more 
‘chutes were seen leaving the ship, if 


7" Durward V. Suggs 


3800 N. Lincoln Ave. 
Altadena, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 

Any member of the de-activated 
583rd Signal Aircraft Warning Bat- 
talion who paid for one or more copies 
of Pacific Sweep, a Fifth Fighter Com- 
mand memorial volume, and who has 
not received same, please correspond 
with the Commanding Officer, 315th 
Composite Wing, APO 929, c/o Post- 
master, San Francisco, Attention A-] 
Section. 

C. E. Taylor 

Ist Lt. Air Corps 

Custodian, “Pacific Sweep.” 
Gentlemen: 

Can you help me locate Corp. Vin- 
cent Krupa? My last address for him 
was Company B, 844th Engineering 
Aviation Battalion, ‘APO 635, New 
York. 

Richard Hecht 

49 Horatio St. 

New York 14, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I would like to reach Capt. Fred 
“Hoot” Morgan, former Group Ma- 
tériel Officer of the 347th Fighter 
Group, last stationed at Plawan, P. I. 
The writer understands that Capt. 
Morgan lives somewhere in California. 
I lost contact with Morgan when I left 
Plawan to return home, and would like 
very much to get in touch with him. 

James E. Dooley 

Former Tech. Inspector 

347th Fighter Group 

P.O. Box 419 

Johnson City, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

In 1945, members of the Caterpillar 
Club voted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority to have an independent, mem- 
bership-operated club, and organize 









chapters throughout the country. This 
was done at that time, although chapter 
organization work has just begun. We 
know that there are hundreds, perhaps 
thousands who are eligible for mem. 
bership, but lack knowledge of the ex. 
istence of this organization, or just hoy 
to go about securing membership ap 
plications. 

Those who have “bailed out” in an 
emergency are eligible. They should 
apply for membership to: Caterpillar 
Club, Broad Street Bank Building, 
Trenton, N. J. Each member receives a 
distinctive pin, as well as the Caterpillar 
Club: magazine, which contains news 
about the organization and its members, 
Our principal aim is to promote Safety 


In Flying. Leo A. Smith 
Acting Secretary. 
Gentlemen: 

I am seeking information regarding 
S/Sgt. Frank A. Murphy of Greens 
burg, Pa., who was a gunner attached 
to 873rd Squadron of the 498th (VH) 
Bombardment Group of the 20th Air 
Force. Returning from a mission over 
Tokyo on 27 January, 1945 his plane 
was forced into the sea about 100 miles 
north of the Bonin Islands. The crew 
was sighted at sea in life rafts, but no 
further trace was found. If there are 
any AFA members who could report 
having known Frank at Saipan or wit- 
nessed the crash, I would appreciate 
their writing me. 

Chandler G. Ketchum 
Pittsburgh Squadron, AFA 
Babb Insurance 

902 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

A pictorial wing history of the 14th 
Combat Wing (H) of the second Ait 
Division, 8th Air Force has been pub 
lished for the benefit of all its former 
members. The following groups, given 
here with their English locations, were 
associated with the wing: 

491st Bomb Group (H) North 
Pickenham 

44th Bomb Group (H) Shipham 

392nd Bomb Group (H) Wend- 
ling 

This 14th Combat Wing history has 
been heartily endorsed by General Leon 
W. Johnson, former Wing Command- 
ing General. The book is priced at three 
dollars, and copies can be obtained 
from Newsfoto Publishing Company, 
San Angelo, Texas. Royalties go to the 
AAF Aid Society. 

N. Jabour 

Major, AC, A-1, Hq, AAF 
Former S-1 491 Bomn Group 
8th Air Force. 
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AS EASY AS LOADING A TRUCK 


e The new Curtiss-Wright CW-32 is 
cargo transport all the way through . . . 
On or off loading concurrently 
through its large five and a half foot 
front and eight foot rear doors ac- 
commodates van or truck loads as 
fast as hand-truck or conveyor belt 
can deliver them. 


e A cargo compartment of 4,400 
cubic feet capacity—with floor at 
truck-bed height and clear and un- 
obstructed across its entire width— 
makes possible full cross-section 


loading for greater cargo space utili- 
zation . . . Its Curtiss reversible 
propellers facilitate landing and 
backing to the loading platform— 
getting a cargo aboard this airplane 
is as easy as loading a truck. 


e The CW-32 flies 14 to 16 tons, 
1,500 miles, 12 to 14 tons,2,500 miles 
...and at profitable airline speeds. 
Automatic temperature controls 
safeguard perishable cargo...every 
comfort and convenience for operat- 
ing personnel. Write Division CA-2. 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


CURTISS <& WRIGHT 


abe! 


AMONG THE MANY ADVANTAGES 
THE CW-32 OFFERS: 


1. Clear, unobstructed cargo floor... 
truck-bed height. 


2. 4,400 cu. ft. compartment capacity. 


3. Curtiss Reversible Propellers for easy 
ground handling. 


4. Temperature control for perishables. 
5. Pressurized control room. 


6. Operates at speeds equal to those 
of modern passenger transports. 


DEVELOPING 
FLIGHT TO MEET 
THE FUTURE 





